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REF. STACK & 


IF THE UNITED STATES GOES TO WAR, 


YOU GO INTO THE CIVIL ARMY 


AND THE BILL OF RIGHTS GOES INTO THE ASHCAN 





M-DAY HITS HOME! 


oo skirts hiked up four inches 
in 1918. Steel-ribbed corsets 
became passé. Men started wear- 
ing oxfords instead of peg-tops 
and women changed from lace-up 
shoes to buttoned pumps. At 
Christmas time Johnny played 
with wooden guns and cardboard 
soldiers. The toy departments did- 
n’t have tin ones in stock. Lots of 
businessmen commuted to dollar- 
a-year jobs in Washington. Be- 
tween trips they were back home 
raking in profits on war orders. 
Undertakers recommended con- 
crete caskets, said concrete was 
more enduring than metal. House- 
wives carried their packages home 
from shopping and grumbled quite 
a bit when streetcars introduced 
the skip-stop plan. You couldn’t 
buy a pair of leather gloves or rub- 
ber boots or a woolen blanket in 
most stores. Traveling men com- 
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plained that cardboard suitcases 
and fibre trunks didn’t stand the 
gaff. Farmers sold their wheat at 
the highest price on record but 
cussed the government for fixing 
it too low. Sunday motoring went 
out of style. 

In 1918 there was only one 
draft—into the Army. If you 
weren’t liable for immediate serv- 
ice, if you were exempt from draft, 
if you were a woman or a child, 
you sang Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing, obeyed Mr. Hoover’s edicts, 
volunteered for canteen duty and 
kept a sharp eye out for German 
spies. If you could get one of those 
$18-a-day shipbuilding jobs, you 
quit your place in the railroadshops 
and took it. If you were a business 
man you were frantic with govern- 
ment red tape but your profits 
kept hitting new highs. If you 
were a housewife, you had to 














scrimp on sugar and pack eggs 
down in waterglass. But there was 
only one draft—into the Army. 
It will never be like that again. 
The Army doesn’t intend to 
fight our next war on a twenty- 
year-old model. War is like your 
automobile. Styles go out of date. 
Streamlining, four-wheel brakes 
and safety glass have relegated the 
high-wheeled, brass-trimmed tin 
lizzie of 1918 to the museums. The 
same thing has happened to war. 
You’ll find the biggest changes 
on the Home Front. When you 
thumb through the blueprints of 
the Army’s Industrial Mobiliza- 
tion Plan, you realize that what- 
ever the difference in fighting tac- 
tics, the Home Front will undergo 
a revolution. The 1917-18 war 
made its biggest behind-the-lines 
smash in the commodity field. Mr. 
Hoover took over your eating hab- 
its, the Army changed shoe and 
dress styles by buying up all the 
textiles and leather in sight. It 
diverted tin and steel to military 
use, commandeered wool and rub- 
ber, restricted civilian transport 
facilities. All this will be repeated, 
of course, when we go to war 
again. But in 1918 jobs and busi- 
ness continued on at least a nomi- 
nal private basis. Not so next time. 
When we fight again there will be 
two Armies — the Army at the 
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Front and the Home Army. In the 
Army at the Front there will be 
1,000,000 or 2,000,000 men. In 
the Home Army there will be all the 
rest of us. 

The “Home Army” is no figure 
of speech. Of course Congress 
might change the Generals’ blue- 
prints but don’t put any bets on 
that. Those Army plans call for 
**full mobilization”’ and that’s 
what we’re going to have. “Full 
mobilization” makes 1917-18 look 
like a Mexican war skirmish. Full 
mobilization means everyone, 
down to and including school chil- 
dren. It means businessmen and 
brokers, factory hands and harvest 
workers, girls in their teens and 
men too old to fight. It means 
housewives and storekeepers, soda 
clerks and delivery boys. It means 
that America will find out what 
life is like in a Totalitarian State. 

Let’s take a look at what’s in- 
side the khaki-paper covers of the 
new war plan. 

First and most important is com- 
plete and over-all control of U.S. 
economic life. Second, is the much- 
debated corollary of that control 
—the Civil Draft. Those innova- 
tions will militarize the Home 
Front as thoroughly as the Front 
Line trenches. True, you won’t 
wear uniforms at your Home job 
but even that may come if it’s a 





















long war. At least some military 
men think so. 

Mobilization of the Home Front 
is a stupendous task. However, 
the legislation to accomplish it 
has been drafted down to the last 
detail. Some of the laws have 
even gone part way through Con- 
gress. But in none of them will you 
find a mention of the Civil Draft. 
The Army doesn’t like to talk 
about it, especially under that 
name. They aren’t too sure how 
the public would react to it. None- 
theless, if you read the draft bills 
you will find scattered through 
them full powers to draft labor 
and management for service in 
industry as well as on the fighting 
line. 

Under these powers the govern- 
ment would: 

1. Directly draft executives and 
specialists into the emergency war 
organizations which will run the 
country. 

2. Draft industrial plants, com- 
plete with executive personnel, 
into government service. 

3. Employ a compulsory “ex- 
emption” clause in the Selective 
Service Act to assign men to spe- 
cific jobs in industry and agricul- 
ture instead of in the Army or 
Navy. 

Let’s take a look at what the 
Home Front would be like under 
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these streamlined war plans. Here 
are some random examples of the 
way these war powers will oper- 
ate: 

1. William James owns a textile 
mill. The Army wants him to 
make uniforms. He says his pro- 
duction schedule is full and he 
can’t do it. By its priority powers 
the Army can force James to han- 
dle its uniforms first. If it wants to 
get tough it can commandeer the 
mill, draft James into Civil Duty 
and force him to run his mill un- 
der their direction. 

2. A CIO union calls a strike 
for higher wages at a steel plant. 
The plant is handling only pri- 
vate orders but the War Labor 
Administration fears the strike may 
spread to war mills. It arbitrarily 
fixes a wage rate and, if the strike 
continues, drafts the strikers back 
to the mill. (The Army would 
like, but probably won’t get, pow- 
er to ban all strikes.) 

3. A shoe manufacturer has a 
huge Army order. He can’t get 
enough hands to put his factory 
on three shifts. So he offers 25 
cents an hour bonus and workers 
flock in. But not for long. The 
government cancels the high pay 
on grounds he is enticing workers 
from other essential plants. 

4. Johnny Jones is 12 and in 
eighth grade at school. One day 



















school starts letting out at noon 
so Johnny and his playmates can 
go out and pick berries. What 
happened? The War Labor Ad- 
ministration has suspended child 
labor laws to relieve a shortage of 
fruit pickers. 

5. In spite of everything more 
men are needed for factory, fields 
and the Army. The War Resourc- 
es Board orders women to replace 
men as streetcar and bus con- 
ductors, drugstore and grocery 
clerks, retail sales help, elevator 
operators, and throughout the 
service trades and light industry. 
Men released from these jobs are 
send directly to new posts through 
the Civil Draft. Women replace- 
ments are provided in the same 
way, if necessary. 

6. Railroad, telegraph, tele- 
phone and radio workers find they 
are working for Uncle Sam. These 
industries are taken over by the 
government bag and baggage. 

That gives you a quick idea of 
what’s in store for us when war 
comes but there’s lots more. 

There will be a law to control 
the price of everything that is sold 
from a pencil to a battleship. There 
will be iron-clad priority control 
so that business must fill govern- 
ment orders first and take care of 
old reliable customers when they 
have time. There will be labor 
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control, business control, banking 
control, resource control, food con- 
trol, fuel control, power control. 
About the only thing that won’t 
be controlled is the wag of a dog’s 
tail. 

What happens if a businessman 
or a factory owner caught by the 
Civil Draft doesn’t cooperate? 
Suppose he sulks in his office, lets 
his plant go to wrack and ruin, 
doesn’t deliver the raincoats the 
Army told him to make? What 
then? Well, the Army is prepared 
for non-coédperators. There’sa little 
clause in the law allowing the War 
Department to remove such a per- 
son and “assign him to any service 
within the jurisdiction of the said 
department.” In other words, a 
tour of duty in the front-line 
trenches awaits any malcontent. 
The law carries other teeth, too. 
Stiff fines and jail sentences under 
civil law and court martial pro- 
cedure under war-time rules. It’s 
not likely that the Army will be 
troubled by a lack of codperation. 

War will deal a severe blow to 
normal business profit motives. 
The kiss-of-death has already been 
planted on the dollar-a-year-man 
of World War memory who drew 
his $50,000 plus from private in- 
dustry while toiling part-time in 
Washington. In the new-style war 
there will be none of that. Execu- 















tives under the Civil Draft will 
work for the government at what- 
ever salary ($10,000 is a likely top) 
the President fixes. And they will 
be prohibited under penalty of 
$10,000 fine and ten years in prison 
from drawing any salary or profit 
from their business so long as it is 
under the Draft. 

If the government doesn’t like 
the way a factory superintendent 
is turning out shell fuses, it can 
order the plant to fire him and get 
a new man. If it thinks a meat 
packer is using an obsolete tech- 
nique, it can require him to put 
in an up-to-date method. Uncle 
Sam will be boss and he’ll crack 
a whistling, long whip. 

The President will have full 
power, not only to take over any 
plant or business, but to send a 
whole industry to the wall. He 
will accomplish this through a li- 
cense system. Every enterprise 
from the neighborhood pants 
presser to the U.S. Steel Corpora- 
tion may be required to obtain a 
license. By withholding or with- 
drawing licenses the President can 
close down or expand businesses 
at will. 


Wall Street howled to high 
heaven at the crackdown of the 
New Deal. But the regulations 
Roosevelt put on banking, and se- 
curities and commodities trading, 
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taste like pink tea when stacked up 
against the red-eye the next war 
will bring. The war President 
won’t bother with mere regula- 
tion. He'll just take over. He'll 
have authority to close down ex- 
changes and wheat pits completely 
and even to ban any unofficial 
curb or over-the-counter trading 
that might develop. 

For all practical purposes the 
war President’s War Finance Com- 
mission will be Boss of the finan- 
cial front. Private securities, as we 
know them, will virtually disap- 
pear. There will be only one public 
borrower— Uncle Sam. There will 
be only one bank— Uncle Sam. 
There will be only one bond sales- 
man — Uncle Sam. There will be 
only one grain trader— Uncle Sam. 
Uncle Sam will sit on every board 
of directors in the country. 

Some experts think these vast 
powers will avert one bugaboo 
of the last World War—the High 
Cost of Living. Tucked into six 
brief lines of one of the emergency 
bills is perhaps the broadest grant 
of authority ever voted by an 
American Congress. It makes the 
President price dictator. That 
means that if your landlord tries 
to take advantage of the war boom 
by boosting your rent from forty 
to fifty dollars a month, the gov- 
ernment can freeze the rent at 
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forty dollars. It means that ice 
cream sodas can be price-fixed at 
ten cents and licorice sticks at a 
penny. It means that the Presi- 
dent can tell General Motors the 
price at which it will offer Buicks 
and the price it will pay for steel 
and rubber and glass. He can or- 
der every price in America frozen 
at the quotation of the day war 
is declared. He can order them 
cut 10 per cent or boosted 25 per 
cent. The cut-rate bootblack and 
the profiteering shipbuilder would 
face the same penalty—a year in 
the penitentiary and $1,000 fine. 

Compare those powers with the 
fluttering, hectic days of the last 
war. Nothing like it has ever been 
seen in the Western Hemisphere. 
Not even pre-war Nazi Germany 
went to such lengths. 

What happens to our constitu- 
tional safeguards in the face of 
this authoritarianism? What about 
the Bill of Rights and the due pro- 
cess clause? What about the laws 





now on the statute books which 
conflict with 75 per cent of what 
our war planners propose? Frank- 
ly, the Constitution and the laws 
go into the ashcan. The Constitu- 
tion gives the government almost 
unlimited power in war time. Safe- 
guards almost automatically are 
suspended in such a time ofnation- 
al emergency. 

As for the contradictory stat- 
utes, they are dealt with in a 
single brief statement in the draft 
war bills: 

**All acts or parts of acts con- 
flicting or inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are suspended.” 

There was a popular song dur- 
ing the war to save the world for 
democracy. It’s refrain was 
*“You’re in the Army Now” and 
there were many verses, some 
printable. If war comes again to 
the United States, every mother’s 
son and daughter of us will sing 
that chorus—words and music. 

—MIcHAEL Evans 


POINT OF DEPARTURE 


if ye desire for peace does 
not insure it,” a friend 
once said to Ramsay MacDon- 
ald. “I know that is right,” said 
MacDonald thoughtfully. “And 


neither does the desire for a meal 
satisfy your hunger, but at least 
it does start you moving toward 
a restaurant.” 

—J. Mack WILLIAMs 
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All of us live two lives—our waking life and our life 
of dreams. Nor have all the tomes of philosophy proven 


that one is more real than the other. Below are a few 
tales of adventures in that other existence of ours. 


YOUR OTHER LIFE 


OnE scorcHING August day in New 
York, Phil Stong, then associate editor 
of Editor and Publisher, received a phone 
call from his wife. She wanted him to 
stop on his way home and pick up a 
beach robe which she had left at a 
friend’s office. 

Stong argued that it was hot, that 
the friend’s office was eight blocks out 
of the way, that there could be no 
more inconvenient time to get the 
robe. His wife was insistent. Ten min- 
utes later she phoned again. Stong 
gave up and agreed to get the robe. 

When he arrived home, his wife 
asked: 

“Where was the subway wreck?”’ 

She had taken a nap and had 
dreamed that there was a subway 
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wreck. The matter of the beach robe 
was an excuse to force Stong to come 
home in a taxi. 

There was a wreck. The subway train 
which became a bloody tomb was the 
one which Stong would have taken if 
he hadn’t gone after the robe. 


Viscountess Gray of Fallodon had 
the knack of making up jokes, and 
especially puns, during dreams. 

She once dreamed of looking at a 
group of pelicans, when a bystander 
asked whether the birds could fly. 

“Of course they can,” the Vis- 
countess replied, ‘“‘otherwise they 
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would be called pelican’ts.” 
The world beyond the door of sleep 
is not entirely devoid of humor. 


SuHort iy after Amelia Earhart’s dis- 
appearance, a woman sought out 
George Palmer Putnam and told him 
of a peculiar dream. The woman had 
dreamed that Putnam came to her 
home, and that he was carrying a 
bulky manuscript which appeared to 
be proofs of a book. Putnam ruffled 
through the pages, and the woman 
noted that the manuscript ended on 
page 266. She thought that the book 
was about Amelia. Here the dream 
ended. 

The whole thing seemed entirely 
inconsequential to Putnam, but he 
thanked the woman, and promptly 
forgot the matter. Months later when 
he finished compiling a draft of Ame- 
lia Earhart’s book, Last Flight, some- 
thing about the number of the last 


page caught his attention. 
The draft ended on page 266. 


<= 
LmuiaAn Lerrzer, whose high tra- 
peze work was considered the world’s 
finest, once requested the manage- 
ment of a Copenhagen theatre to re- 
lease her from the following night’s 


performance. She explained that she 
had dreamed of falling from a high 
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bar, and that she could not shake off 
the premonition of disaster. 

The management insisted that she 
go on. Reluctantly she consented. 
During the performance her technique 
was perfect. Her timing was exact. 
She did everything in her power to 
make sure that dreams do not come 
true. 

But she couldn’t prevent, or fore- 
see, the breaking of an iron ring. Two 
days later she died from the effects of 


the fall. 


Inro THE dream life of Leslie W. 
Bryan, Territorial Forrester of Ha- 
waii, came a vivid picture. He saw a 
ragged figure stumbling about a lonely 
section of the slopes of Mauna Loa. 
The figure was dressed in remnants of 
an army uniform. 

The vividness of the dream awak- 
ened Bryan. He immediately dressed 
and started for Mauna Loa. On the 
exact spot which he had seen in his 
dream, Bryan found an exhausted 
soldier who had strayed from a rest 
camp. The man was on the point of 
death from starvation. 

Dreams are the traditional ally of 
death, but this time they betrayed 
it. —BarreETT CLINTON 


Readers are invited to contribute to “‘Your 
Other Life.”” A payment of $5 will be made 
for each item accepted. Address the Coronet 
Workshop, Coronet Magazine, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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IT WAS A DAY OF HUMILIATION 





FOR THE EXPERTS WHEN ALCEO DOSSENA 


FACED HIS EMPTY LARDER 


i a 


CASE OF THE MASTER FAKER 


T Is no secret that an art collec- 
tor is often as fearful of his 
treasures as a Caesar of his friends. 
With the exception of a few sim- 
ple-hearted souls who buy and ex- 
hibit what really pleases them re- 
gardless of names, the collectors 
live in constant dread that this or 
that costly work 2f art, supposedly 
by a famous artist will, in the end, 
prove to be only an imitation. 
Notwithstanding this, few were 
prepared for the stunning surprise 
that was to climax one of the most 
profitable decades in the art busi- 
ness. 

In the fall of 1928 a poor and 
unknown sculptor, Alceo Dossena, 
strangely awed by the prospect of 
facing the approaching mild 
Roman winter with an empty lar- 
der, started legal proceedings in 
Rome to compel an art dealer of 
that city to make good for a large 
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number of back payments due 
him. Many surprising facts came 
to light from this action, but one 
surpassed the rest. A number of 
masterpieces—an “‘Athena” pur- 
chased by the Cleveland Museum 
for $120,000, a “‘fifteenth-century” 
tomb attributed to Mino da Fie- 
sole, purchased by the Boston Mu- 
seum, an “archaic Greek”’ statue 
purchased by the Metropolitan 
Museum, and many other sup- 
posedly ancient works—all turned 
out to be the handiwork of this 
humble craftsman who was facing 
starvation. All had been made 
since the War. The patina of the 
centuries, the mutilations of ages 
had been fabricated in his studio 
in a few weeks. 

The cables flashed the news! 
The cheeks of the experts flushed 
with crimson shame. The curators 
and collectors crackled with in- 










dignation. The many Dossena sta- 
tues whose beauty had been 
praised by the connoisseurs only 
an hour before, whose artistry had 
been hailed to the skies, whose 
authenticity had been vouched for 
by archeologists and experts alike, 
fell like Bourbons before an angry 
mob. 

Distressing as this turn of events 
proved to be for those who had 
been duped, it was no less so for 
Dossena. The unpleasant affair 
was not his doing and yet he was 
forced to bear the brunt of the 
blame. The trial in the Courts of 
Rome. brought out the curious, 
almost unbelievable, fact that Dos- 
sena was entirely innocent of any 
intent to defraud, and did not 
benefit from it. While it is esti- 
mated his works sold for a total 
exceeding three million dollars, 
Dossena lived and worked in pov- 
erty in a studio which had no 
glass in the skylight because he 
could not afford it. He did not 
learn of the commercial success 
of his statues until he read about it 
in the papers. He worked on a 
salaried basis for two art dealers 
who pocketed the enormous sums 
paid for his work. 

The dealers who had told their 
clients abroad such a plausible 
story concerning the origin of the 
statues were equally ingenious in 


inventing one for Dossena. They 
told him that his works were des- 
tined to ornament two churches 
which, supposedly, were being con- 
structed in America, one in Sien- 
ese, the other in Pisan style, and 
he was completely taken in. Nor 
did he hear, until all was hope- 
lessly mired in scandal, of the 
prestige his marbles enjoyed as 
the creations of some of the world’s 
most famous sculptors. 

Those who were able to see be- 
yond the scandalous aspects of 
this art fraud were aware that 
they were face to face with an 
extraordinary phenomenon. Nor 
did the newspapers and _ periodi- 
cals miss the opportunity to argue 
the question whether Dossena’s 
work is actually an esthetic equiv- 
alent for that cf Mino da Fiesole. 
To the curators of the museums it 
presented no philosophical doubts. 
“Fakes” are fakes. On the other 
hand, the layman, who has no 
brittle reputation as a critic in 
danger of cracking up on the 
tricky ground of authenticity, was 
admittedly puzzled by the situa- 
tion. It did not seem reasonable 
that what was superlatively beau- 
tiful one moment could be con- 
temptible the next for the irrele- 
vant reason that a cablegram had 
crossed the ocean. 

“The Dossena Forgeries,” as 
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the trade lightly refers to the 
sculptor’s life work, are not the 
product of mere skill and cupid- 
ity. They are the logical conclu- 
sion of Dossena’s career—in which 
his exceptional talent was put to 
the service of his creative urge 
only after it had been so thwarted 
and misused that it lacked the 
vitality to serve the true ends of 
art. Born in 1878, he turned in- 
stinctively to art and made an 
impression with his drawings even 
as a boy. There was no method or 
plan to his schooling. He simply 
rummaged around for scraps of 
knowledge wherever a penniless 
urchin was not denied admission. 

Years of aimless work and study 
went by. Then, almost uncon- 
sciously, he made a commitment 
which was to have far-reaching 
consequences. He accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant to a restorer of 
art and ancient monuments. Start- 
ing with the task of repairing 
marble balustrades so that the 
lines of demarcation of the patches 
would not be visible, he became 
one of the best restorers and imita- 
tors of art in the pre-War period. 
He was called upon to match not 
only the kinds and quality of mar- 
ble, wood, canvas, pigment and 
terra cotta in the often priceless 
objects to be repaired, but the 
technique of great masters as well. 


In addition, the restored parts 
had to be treated chemically to 
give them the same timeworn ap- 
pearance of the rest of the work. 
Dossena walked out on his posi- 
tion to enlist in the army during 
the World War. As happened to 
many others, he returned; and 
like many others, he found that 
the War had struck behind the 
lines and that his job had been 
destroyed. He could turn only to 
creative art. But Dossena was by 
now immersed in the spirit and 
forms of other times; his ideas 
were completely under the sway 
of the enduring echo of an ancient 
dream of beauty. The decision 
and the opportunity to apply him- 
self to creative art had come, un- 
fortunately, at a time when the 
road to self-expression was closed. 
This is the reason the academicians 
consider him a producing arche- 
ologist, rather than an artist. 
Dossena is himself the authority 
for the information that he dis- 
posed of his first creation, a ma- 
donna in the style of Donatello, 
to a stranger he met in a café. 
The price was very small. In fact, 
all of his works went for ridicu- 
lously small prices when one con- 
siders the casual way the dealers 
strung 000’s together when writ- 
ing price tags for his statues. But 
Dossena probably measured the 
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value of the Donatello madonna 
in terms of fettuccine, wine and 
rent, and a few hundred dollars 
will buy plenty of noodles in Rome. 

Dossena’s output during the 
eight or ten years following the 
War was immense. An endless 
parade of masterpieces came from 
his hand. His repertory is also im- 
pressive. Not one of his statues 
exists in the original from the 
hand of the artist to whom it was 
attributed by the experts. Yet each 
statue is perfectly related in spirit 
and composition to the work of 
each artist and the ideals of the 
epoch in which he lived. 

The available evidence points 
clearly to the fact that Dossena 
claimed no such honors for his 
work as the “experts” heaped 
upon it. But the “experts,” once 
they realized they had raised him 
too high, were bound to let him 
fall entirely too hard. Dossena is 
not the greatest sculptor who ever 
lived, although the “experts” really 
affirmed this by implication. No 
other man was ever credited with 
having made so many master- 
pieces. But that does not mean 
that he is altogether a nonentity. 
He was excusably proud of his 
work for what it really was, crafts- 
manship of a very high order. 
Moreover, he created genial and 
convincing works, because he was, 


in his time, one of the best equipped 
critics of classical and Renaissance 
art. It was his superior knowledge 
that fooled the experts. The blaze 
of notoriety which enveloped his 
name, however, left him with not 
a shred of honest intent or solid 
ability in the public eye. 

A final appraisal of Dossena is 
not possible so soon after his death. 
Whatever the eventual verdict, we 
need not wait for the answer to 
the question, ““Are Dossena’s works 
fraudulent in the sense that a 
spurious bank note is?’ That his 
works are not old, as they pre- 
tend to be, is patent. That he 
“faked” them is obvious. The pa- 
tina of age, the effect of erosion, 
the chips, cracks and discolora- 
tions were made artificially.’ But 
this does not prove that he was 
guilty of fraud, for he sold his 
works for what they were, at prices 
that did not imply they were either 
very rare, very old, or the work of 
a very great man. The fraud was 
made possible by two facts: the 
obvious dishonesty of the dealers 
and the longing of collectors to 
possess what money can seldom 
buy. 

Another question concerning 
these “‘fakes” comes naturally to 
mind. Are these creations of Dos- 
sena’s less beautiful because ‘they 
are not as old as they pretend to 
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be, or because they are imitations, 
if you like, of the works of others? 
Many of the greatest paintings are 
partly the work of disciples in 
imitation of the master. A Ger- 
man scholar who has looked into 
the matter has calculated that it 
would have taken Corot seven 
hundred years to paint all the 
canvases that go under his name. 
Antonio Canova’s two Roman 
*“‘pugilists,” and his Perseus, the 
latter an almost identical replica 
of the Apollo Belvedere of Prax- 
iteles have held an honored place 
in the Vatican Museum for over a 
hundred years. And how about 
the cupid which the inimitable 
hand of Michelangelo chiseled, 
faked with the patina of an old 
statue, buried for a time to give 
it an earth-stained appearance, 
resurrected and sold to Cardinal 
Riario as a Greek work of the 
time of Pericles? Is it less beautiful 
because it is an imitation and ac- 








tually two thousand years younger 
than it pretends? 

Apologists for Dossena have not 
been lacking. According to a New 
York Collector “. . . the Frick 
Museum has been singularly 
blessed in having gained one of 
Dossena’s sculptures. This work 

. is in every sense of the word 
a piece of creative art and Dossena 
deserves to be recognized as one of 
the greatest sculptors the world 
has ever known.” 

It is a sad commentary on the 
wages of virtue that while single 
statues, when sold fraudulently as 
the work of others, fetched hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, 
thirty-nine of Dossena’s sculptures 
auctioned as his own in New York 
in March, 1933 returned the small 
total of $9,125. Although the top 
price was a mere $675, none of 
the museums appears to have tak- 
en advantage of this sensational 
slash in prices. —JOHN PascruTTI 


SOUVENIR 


ys ies French philosopher 
Montesquieu was once de- 
bating a profound point in 
French history with a friend. 
The discussion waxed intense 
and finally his companion 


shouted, “You may have my 
head if I am wrong.” 

**Ah thanks, my good fellow,” 
returned Montesquieu, “such 
little presents help maintain 
friendship.” —Ernest WALLIS 
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**First catch your rabbit,” reads the recipe for rabbit 


stew. The formula for success in a job begins the same 


way. Furthermore, jobs seem to be, if anything, a 
shade more elusive than rabbits. That’s why the fol- 
lowing instances of clever job-catching are of interest. 


THEY GOT THE JOB 


THE PRESIDENT of a leading adver- 
tising agency, returning from lunch 
one day, was surprised to be greeted 
with a telegram which read: “In half 
an hour you will receive an important 
package. Please give it your immedi- 
ate attention.” The name of the 
sender of the wire was unknown to 
him. Thirty minutes later a messenger 
delivered the package. Calling in 
several of his executives, the president 
opened it—and found a portable 
phonograph with a record on it. A 
note, attached to the handle, asked 
that the record be played. It proved 
to be an interesting and intelligent 
dialogue between two men, discussing 
current advertising problems which 
concerned that agency. The record 
ended with a request: “Please turn 
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over the record and play the other 
side.” Now they heard a description 
of the applicant—his background and 
training—and a sales talk on how he 
believed he could help to secure new 
accounts for the agency. He con- 
cluded by saying, “I will call at your 
office in an hour.” He did call, and 
found them waiting for him. He was 
interviewed—and employed. 


Sometimes 
considerably more than meets the eye 
—or ear. One young man, interested 
in his rather unusual family name, 
began writing to others of the same 
name in order to find out more about 


WHAT’s in a name? 
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it. By a suspicious coincidence, one of 
the men to whom he wrote happened 
to own a large and successful business 
in a distant city. He answered the 
young man’s letter, gave him the in- 
formation requested, and invited him 
to call whenever he might be passing 
through. The young man soon found 
urgent business there. He met his 
namesake, and over the lunch table 
the two had an interesting talk about 
their family name and its history. 
They decided that they must be 
related, though very distantly. But an 
additional relationship resulted from 
that meeting. Not long after, the 
young man went to work for the 
organization—and in a good job. 


oF 


A Mouppte-West utilities company 
receives, each year, over 50,000 ap- 
plications for work. And since fewer 
than 3,000 are hired annually from 
this number—and only 300 are men 
—competition for an opening in this 
firm is particularly keen. One Thurs- 
day morning, fourteen officials each 
received a letter from a certain appli- 
cant, enclosing an identical outline of 
qualifications, Following the custom- 
ary routine, the material was for- 
warded to the employment manager. 
When fourteen identical applications 
reached him, his interest was so 
aroused that he called in the applicant 
at once for an interview. To the ques- 
tion as to why he had written to all of 
the company’s executives, the appli- 
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cant replied: “I thought it might help 
me get a hearing.” It did. 


of 


THERE WAS no name on the door or 
windows. The store was vacant— 
except for a few workmen and a 
middle-aged gentleman. A _ brisk 
young woman tapped on the door and 
waited, smiling, until she was ad- 
mitted. ““Mr. Murphy?” she inquired. 
The middle-aged man nodded. The 
girl explained why she had come: she 
was a clerk and a good one. She had 
worked for Brooks & Co., until they 
moved to another city. She knew her 
job—and could prove it with her sales 
record. “I'd like to work for you, as 
soon as your new store here is ready,” 
she said. The merchant was aston- 
ished. ““How did you know about my 
store? It won’t be open for another 
month.” The girl smiled. “I read 
about your store in the newspaper to- 
day,” she said. “‘I knew you’d need at 
least one clerk, so I thought I'd better 
get my bid in early.” Later, when he 
had hired her, she confessed she had 
held only two other jobs—both as a 
sales clerk, both secured by following 
up a lead in the real estate section of 
the newspaper. “You get in on the 
ground floor that way,” she explained. 


Readers are invited to contribute to “‘ They Got 
the Fob.” A payment of $5 will be made for 
each item accepted. Address the Coronet 
Workshop, Coronet Magazine, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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HE SELDOM ENTERS THE DARKROOM, 
PREFERRING TO DEVELOP HIS PICTURES 


BEFOREHAND, IN HIS MIND’S EYE 


__ J 
} 


PORTRAIT OF HORST 


Ho with Hoyningen-Huene, 
is far and away the most 
creative, imaginative, distinctive 
of fashion photographers. And 
this is a misleading label—for in 
his hands fashion does yeoman’s 
service; it becomes a _ plastic 
medium for the expression of sym- 
phonies built on the overtones of 
related ideas. 

In spirit Horst is a romantic, 
born late; in training he is a 
thoroughgoing modern, born 
early. 

Hoyningen-Huene speaks of 
him as stemming from the “sad 
ruins and hope” epoch of the last 
century. “Pictorially,” he says, 
*‘Horst’s work is the nearest thing 
you could get to what photog- 
raphy would have been like if 
photography had existed just prior 
to the existence of photography.” 

He dubs him “‘Neo-Romantic.” 


“The women in Horst’s photo- 
graphs,” he maintains, “look not 
the way they are—but the way 
one would remember them... .” 

Horst is quiet, blond, young, 
slow-moving. He chooses his words 
like Walter Pater, and delivers 
them in rounded Anglo-Conti- 
nental accents. 

He has the kind of living quar- 
ters you would expect to find in a 
René Clair 
monastic modern, one-third sar- 
donic bric-a-brac. 

In his apartment, in one of the 
hundred -dollar-a-day buildings 
facing the East River, are these 
two Horst mirrors: 


movie, two-thirds 


Item: the living room. Two sides 


—> 
Ficure Strupy 
Color Photograph by Horst 
Overleaf: BALLERINA 
Photograph by Horst 
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of this are modern. One side is 
quasi-Empire, sporting a huge 
mirror and gilt girandolles. The 
fourth wall is a satire on an 1890 
studio—as many paintings loaded 
on one wall as the Building Com- 
mission will permit. The twist lies 
in the fact that pictures are 
breakers -with-the- past: Renoir, 
Jean Cocteau, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Tchelitchew. ) 

Item: the bedroom. Here the 
walls are dark. The bed is set in 
the middle of the room—and on 
three sides partitions have been 
built, giving it a sort of inside- 
stateroom effect. For décor, the 
walls carry paintings of Horst, 
making the place a sort of Narcis- 
sus nook. 

x * * 

Horst was born in Weimar. He 
grew up during the days that just 
preceded the Weimar Republic, 
days that were breadless — and 
black breadless at that. 

The war years were a dream 
plotted by Dostoievski. “There 
was absolutely nothing to do,” 
said Horst, “but eat—if you could 
manage to eat.”’ Horst got hold of 
a motorcycle; made forages to the 
country for food. One day, coming 
back, he was chased by the pre- 
Gestapo Gestapo. Twisting on 
more gas, he outran the law, 
skidded, put one of his front teeth 


through his lip. 

With the war over, his health 
called for vitamins, change, and 
mountain air. He went to Switzer- 
land. This behind him, he set sail 
on curious educational seas: 

He went back to Weimar to 
study at the newly-formed Bau- 
haus; then to Frankfurt to study 
Chinese; then to Capri to do 
“nothing at all.” Of these, Capri 
was the most stimulating. 

A year passed; the blue Medi- 
terranean and the shades of the 
Emperor Tiberius did their work. 
Horst plunged back into the mists 
of art. Returning to art school— 
now in Hamburg—he picked up 
dropped threads. 

This time he kept himself down 
to earth, studying not exotica, but 
applied design in arts and crafts. 

The 1920’s were preparing to 
decamp; modernism was at its 
peak, and one name stood as a 
symbol of the highest purity, in- 
telligence, and practicality, mod- 
ernism could embody—the name 
of Le Corbusier. 

Horst wrote to Le Corbusier. 

*“‘At that time,” said Horst, “Le 
Corbusier was working on fan- 
tastic schemes for tearing down 
half of Paris—and building it up 
again on functional lines. The 
whole World’s Fair is based on his 
principles of construction.” 
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Le Corbusier wrote back: 
“Come on to Paris.” 

“Everybody in Hamburg,” said 
Horst, “thought I had drawn a 
sweepstakes ticket.” 

He found Le Corbusier in a 
dingy, mold-eaten, Paris tene- 
ment. “That,” said Horst, “was 
the way famous people were re- 
ceived in France.” 

Le Corbusier had a group of 
students working with him—and 
all working for nothing. 

Horst was fired with a modern 
drive. Here was something im- 
portant, singular, revolutionary, 
basic. He was prepared for the 
opposition it would find; for the 
coolness with which the world 
greeted Le Corbusier. “If you 
build your life on a fixed idea,” 
he said, “you will always have the 
whole world against you.” 

In time, however, a suspicion of 
doubt began to corrupt his youth- 
ful faith. Often as he passed the 
antique shops along the quays, he 
couldn’t help an occasional glance 
out of the corner of his eye at the 
Devil himself—masquerading as a 
broken down Louis XV chair. 

Temptation finally got the best 
of him. The modernistic bulwarks 
crumbled. Breaking faith with the 
master, he fished out his wallet 
and started to shop. 

Many of the antiques now set- 
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ting off his apartment were 


bought during these days of 


heresy. “At Le Corbusier,” he 
said, “everyone tried to work for 
the future, with no thought of the 
past. I finally came to the conclu- 
sion that there is no future without 
a past... .” 

Time passed. He abandoned 
architecture, got a job with the 
singular Baron Hoyningen-Huene 
—then chief photographer for the 
Paris Vogue. From Hoyningen- 
Huene, who in turn had worked 
with Steichen, he learned the 
technical irreducible minima of 
photography. 

“It was a terrific step,” Horst 
said, “from modernism in archi- 
tecture to the fashion world. For 
the first time I really went to work 
—without philosophizing: I simply 
took pictures. . . .” 

One day Hoyningen-Huene 
pulled out and Horst was on his 
own. It was a scorching responsi- 
bility. “For the first time,” said 
Horst, “I really had to go to 
work. Photography became a de- 
velopment and a transformation 
of myself. . . . I didn’t want to 
believe that I couldn’t do this 
thing—which I really believed 
was not so difficult after all.” 

Photography became a twenty- 
four-hour a day obsession. Horst 
lived it; he dreamed it. He had 
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shouldered a job that involved in- 
tegrity of feeling and certainty of 
touch; and these are not things 
that float in the window while 
Pippa passes. 

The change in Horst ran deep. 
“Suddenly,” he said, “I had to 
think of people—with architecture 
you can ignore people. And I 
found, strangely, that what I liked 
best was people.” 

To sense the full meaning of this 
upset, it is necessary to know 
Horst. He is acutely shy; so much 
so that people think of him as 


difident. He has a Proustian 
sensitivity—turned inward. 
x * * 


In time, Horst came to New 
York as chief fashion photographer 
for the American Vogue. Here he 
brings a new and individual flavor 
to the place that was formerly held 
by Steichen—and, before that, by 
Baron De Meyer. 

Horst takes no pictures outside 
of the studio; he owns no camera 
and never has owned one. He feels 
that the matter of equipment is 
secondary, that good work can be 
done with almost any reasonably 
competent setup. He seldom goes 
in the darkroom. 

To meticulous technicians, this 
is a heresy beyond all heresies. “A 
real photographer,” they say, 
“never lets one step of the photo- 





graphic process out of his hands.” 
These people would even make 
their own light. But for some 
curious reason they can’t explain 
why Horst’s pictures are better. 

Horst does most of his develop- 
ing in his mind’s eye. He looks at 
pictures, studies pictures, thinks of 
pictures all day and all night. 

He starts working on a picture 
long before the sitter arrives. He 
plans his composition, sets his 
lights, experiments on people in 
the studio. When the subject turns 
up, he knocks out the McCoy in 
five minutes. 

The chief studio problem, he 
feels, is handling people—for with 
the exception of Negroes and 
Ingrid Bergman, everybody is 
camera shy. To offset this, he 
leans on his feeling for people. 

In the summing up, there is this 
to say: underlying all of Horst’s 
work is the philosophy of non- 
action. He is no Bourke-White. 

He believes that part of any- 
body’s success lies in finding out 
where his talents really are. 
Hoyningen-Huene claims that 
Horst’s chief talent lies in doing 
nothing at all—and that, after all, 
is a rare, rare gift! 

—Rosert W. Marks 
Mr. Marks has been working in photography 


Sor the past several years, in addition to writ- 
ing about it. His home is in New York City. 
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Denver: To convince a jury that 
his wife was a sharp-tongued shrew 
and that her vocabulary of expletives 
was unbelievably lurid, John Cooke, 
with the active assistance of a friend 
who owned a music store, installed a 
special phonograph in his home. Uti- 
lizing this handy gadget, he secured 
fifteen records of his wife’s systematic 
vocal abuse. He had fourteen records 
more than necessary, concluded the 
court, granting him a divorce. 


Los Ancees: Because his wife, 
Bernadine, insisted upon a written 
agreement permitting her to go out 
with other men, Ivan Stauffer’s feel- 
ings were mortally wounded. It didn’t 
matter that she was willing to grant 
him corresponding privileges with la- 
dy companions. He wanted a divorce. 


Cievevanp: Shortly after their mar- 
riage twenty-two years ago, Joseph 
Jarus had warned his bride against a 
slight tendency toward corpulency. 
The slight tendency, however, grad- 
ually became a pronounced trend, 
and Joseph’s admonitions changed to 
complaints. But still his wife added 
poundage, and at last Joseph con- 
cluded that he had a divorce coming 
to him. So far from being the slim zirl 


WHY HE DIVORCED HER 
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he once courted, said he, she was now 
“cumbersome, sluggish and extremely 
phlegmatic, due to her burdensome 
weight.” 


ALFRED, Maine: For years his wife, 
Yvonne, had laughed uproariously at 
the jokes of other men. But for his own 
humorous sallies, the most she could 
muster was a grim smile, and more 
often the only acknowledgment he 
received was a dour look. So charged 
Armand Nolette, who felt he was 
clearly entitled to a divorce. 


Miami: The viewpoint that cruelty 
is not limited to physical abuse was 
confirmed recently by the Florida 
Supreme Court, represented in the 
person of Judge Worth W. Tram- 
mell. Item: slamming doors in a hos- 
pital sick room while the husband lay 
ill. Item: talking for an unnecessary 
length of time in an unnecessarily 
loud tone when visiting the sick room. 
Item: running down the sick man’s 
family in peculiarly aggravating terms. 
These complaints, and a few others, 
justified in legal eyes the divorce de- 
cree handed down to Parker A. Hen- 
derson, Jr., by the lower court. The 
divorce was upheld as valid. 

























MitwauxeE: She was far from be- 
ing a gadabout, explained Mrs. Ar- 
thur Poelke to Judge William Shaugh- 
nessy, but on the other hand it seemed 
to her unreasonable for her husband 
to forbid her to leave the house at any 
time. Furthermore, when he put chalk 
marks on the soles of her shoes to 
detect any possible disobedience, it 
seemed to her that she had. grounds 
for a divorce. And so she did, ruled 
the court after due consideration. 


Santa Monica, Cauir.: Her hus- 
band’s preference for sleeping alone— 
in the bathtub—was utterly discon- 
certing to Mrs. Fremont E. Bean. 
Besides, it was rather embarrassing, 
and she sued for a divorce. 


Newark, N.J.: Not at all super-sen- 
sitive when it came to the physical 
hardships of married life, Mrs. Mar- 
ian S. Perozelt said she forgave her 
husband the occasional beatings and 
kickings he administered her. But her 
psychic self was another matter. It 
was more than she could endure when 
her husband would sit for four hours 
at a stretch, just bombarding her with 
thought waves. “He thought he could, 
through his will power, force me to do 
anything and everything he desired,” 
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explained Mrs. Perozelt, asking for, 
and promptly receiving, a divorce. 


HomesTEaD, Fxa.: Her husband dis- 
liked modern fashions. So far so good, 
said Mrs. Rhonie Wheatley. When he 
carried his prejudice to the point of 
not allowing her to wear short skirts, 
however, that was going a little too 
far. And when he refused to let her 
bob her hair or even manicure her 
nails, that was going a great deal too 
far. She wanted a divorce. 


METHUEN, Mass.: Because she took 
off her stockings while on a walk with 
her mother and came home bare- 
legged, declared Mrs. Doris M. Sus- 
lovich, her husband struck her on the 
jaw and knocked her unconscious. 
Please, she respectfully petitioned 
Judge John V. Phelan, a divorce. She 
got it without further parley. 


Datias: A vacation in a trailer 
might be considered a pleasant inter- 
lude. But five years in a one-room 
cabin on wheels was at least four 
years too much, complained a house- 
wife to Judge Paine L. Bush. 
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A PORTFOLIO 


OF PERSONALITIES 


LELAND STOWE 


—. evening of April 15 in a Stockholm hotel, Leland 
Stowe, white-haired, 40-year-old correspondent of Chicago 
Daily News and its syndicate, opened a telegram: “My hearty 
congratulations and great appreciation. Your informative mes- 
sage should make history.” It was signed by Lord Camrose, 
publisher of London’s Daily Telegraph. Those words were re- 
echoed in a chorus of acclaim that came tumbling over the wiry 
little reporter for his startling world beat on the fantastic story 
of Norway’s betrayal. Then, while the press of Europe and 
America carried reports of British successes in Norway, Stowe 
disappeared. A few days later he bobbed up to reveal almost 
unbelievable facts of the near destruction of two battalions of 
young British troops through a military blunder in London. 
Drawing on his talent for putting “heart” into his copy, Stowe 
gave an cye-witness account of English forces “dumped into 
Norway’s deep snows and slush without supporting planes— 
without a single piece of field artillery.” Subsequent news from 
the battlefields of Belgium and France overshadowed the events 
Stowe described, but no correspondent has yet excelled the 
dramatic quality of Stowe’s dispatches. Who is this Leland 
Stowe? Ten years ago he won a Pulitzer journalism prize, in 
1931 France gave him a Legion of Honor for his coverage of the 
Young Reparations program. Last fall, when looking for a job, a 
New York newspaper told him he was “too old to cover a war.” 
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JOHN GAST 





WHO ANNUALLY REAPS A BOUNTEOUS $50,000 HARVEST OF WEEDS 


pe his fortune out of the 
weeds that others find a nui- 
sance, John Gast is an object lesson 
in ingenuity. He buys weeds from al- 
most every state in the Union as basic 
material for a business grossing $50,- 
000 a year. Paint-sprayed and artfully 
grouped, the weeds are bought by de- 
partment stores for window displays 
and store decorations. Gast has a staff 
of twenty-five. Several of his men 
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earn their salt just gathering weeds. 
Many of the weeds come from Cali- 
fornia. Kansas supplies lotus pods, 
Wisconsin, birch bark, Florida pro- 
vides sea oats. Gast started out to be 
a rancher but went broke. When he 
“silvered” an armful of eucalyptus 
and smoke-tree branches and -took 
them to a Los Angeles department 
store he got his price for them and or- 
ders for more. That’s how it started. 











DR. ESTELLE GLANCY 


WHO, IT IS NOT UNLIKELY, DESIGNED THE GLASSES YOU WEAR 


H™ is a lady who tiptoed shyly 
into a profession reserved for 
men and made learned astronomical 
and optical scientists bow in surprised 
homage. Dr. Estelle Glancy is the 
only professional woman lens designer 
in the world. A wizard at mathe- 
matics, she is the mathematical author 
behind the glasses that many thou- 
sands wear. She has just finished filling 
thirty hefty volumes with lens com- 


putations from which millions of pre- 
scriptions are obtainable. Strictly for 
fun, she computes lenses for tele- 
scopes, cameras, and instruments like 
the one she is looking through above 
—a spectrometer to determine pris- 
matic angles. When America entered 
World War I, Dr. Glancy came from 
Argentina to volunteer. American 
Optical labs, rushed with war orders, 
engaged her. She’s been in optics since. 
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H. CHANNING WIRE 


WHO WRITES ADVENTURE 
TALES BETWEEN TRIPS 
OVER MOUNTAIN RANGES 


Premed rangers are an un- 
heralded lot, patrolling 
silently and alone the vast 
timbered ranges of the West. 
Harold Channing Wire 
watches over 600 square 
miles of forest, keeps 200 
miles of telephone lines work- 
ing, clears trails and watches 
over cattle brought into his 
domain high in the Sierra 
Nevadas. Here, on long te- 
dious trips through moun- 
tain forests, Wire began cre- 
ating fiction characters. Into 
a notebook went jottings that 
turned into short stories and 
books. Wire has a back- 
ground that translates read- 
ily into adventure tales. A 
gold and silver miner at 12, 
he learned something about 
geology but more about 
yarn-spinning from old pros- 
pectors. Other experiences 
include air service in the 
War, hoboing on land and 
sea—even a few seasons in 
vaudeville with an accordion 
he acquired for a song, and 
learned to play with diffi- 
culty. The Witness Tree, his 
most popular book, penned 
in the mountains and reflects 
his backwoods experiences. 
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BELLE BENCHLEY 


WHOIS **MOTHER "’TO 
3,000 ANIMALS IN THE 
FAMOUS SAN DIEGO Z00O 


O HARD-MUSCLED male is 
head of the great zoo 

in San Diego, California. A 
gentle-voiced little widow 
mothers its 3,000 animals. 
Once a stenographer, she 
took her job “‘temporarily” 
when the man zoo-keeper 
died. For weeks she carried 
an infant kangaroo all over 
town with her in order to 
tend its sniffly nose. She kept 
poor old Speed, a 475-pound 
tortoise, in her bedroom 
while he had a sore throat. 
The African lions lick her 
hand. When five men with 
clubs couldn’t recage a huge 
ape that escaped, she led it 
back home by one finger. 
Bum, a condor, sulks and 
starves unless Mother Bench- 
ley comes to feed him, and 
then he wants to romp. She 
personally cooks the tapir’s 
breakfast every morning — 
two gallons of oatmeal, a 
peck of potatoes and fruit. 
She carries apples to a hide- 
ous iguana. “Any creature 
will respond to love and 
affection if we are patient 
enough to show these high 
qualities,”” Mother Benchley 
says. “I have proven it here.” 
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EARL ROBINSON 


WHO COMPOSED THE WIDELY ACCLAIMED “BALLAD FOR AMERICANS" 


LANKY young Westerner is being 
hailed as America’s coming folk 
composer, yet six months ago his 
music was unknown. In this short 


time Earl Robinson’s Ballad for Amer- 
icans, written with lyricist John La- 
touche, has been bought by a music 
publisher, a recording company, and 
M.G.M., sung over CBS networks by 
such artists as Lawrence Tibbett and 
Paul Robeson (photographed above 


with Robinson). All this bewildered 
Robinson; winning a Guggenheim 
fellowship almost stunned him. Ballad 
and other songs—Abe Lincoln, Foe Hill 
—have been around for years without 
exciting enough interest to buy milk 
for his baby. He himself has missed 
many a meal. Recently he has been 
working as a music copyist in the WPA 
theatre, now is busy with an opera 
based on Sandburg’s The People, Yes. 
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“YOU BE THE AMERICAN ZOLA,” 





SAID TOM MOONEY TO SHERWOOD ANDERSON; 


“I'M THE AMERICAN DREYFUS" 


Ze 


BACKSTAGE WITH A MARTYR 


ay was several years ago and I 
was in the city of San Fran- 
cisco. This was when my friend 
Lincoln Steffens was still alive and 
he asked me to go see Mr. Fre- 
mont Older. As everyone on the 
coast knows, the late Mr. Older 
had made a long fight for the re- 
lease of Tom Mooney. Older had 
been, for many years, the best 
known and, I’m sure, the best 
loved newspaperman on the coast. 

He was very insistent that I go 
out to San Quentin to see Tom 
Mooney. 

But why? 

What could I do for him? 

However I went and Ted Lil- 
ienthal went with me. He drove 
me out. Ted, with Leon Gelber, 
runs a delightful book store in 
San Francisco and they are also 
interested in young painters, show- 
ing their works in the store. Ted 
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belongs to a family that has been 
very powerful, I’m told, in bank- 
ing and financial circles on the 
coast but is himself not interested 
in finance. 

So we drove out to San Quen- 
tin. We went to the office of the 
warden. 

I told him who I was, that I 
had been sent to him by Older, 
that I had come to see Tom 
Mooney. 

The warden was a large heavy 
looking man. When I had told 
him my mission, he sat for a long 
time looking at me. Then he made 
a little motion with his hand. 

‘Another one to see , Tom Moon- 
ey, eh?” he said. 

He leaned forward, pointed a 
finger at me. Ted, a shy man, had 
gone into a corner by himself. 
What the warden said made me 
feel a little foolish. 



















“This Tom Mooney,” he said, 
“I know nothing about it. I don’t 
know whether he is guilty or not. 
I didn’t try him. I’m the warden 
of this prison. People keep coming 
and coming to see Tom Mooney. 

“Hell, man,” he said, “I got a 
lot of other boys in here. Some cf 
them would like to have people 
coming, now and then, to see 
them.” 

It was something to think about. 
It was no doubt true. What could 
I do for Tom Mooney? 

Then I thought of something. 
At the time, during the same labor 
war on the coast, when they had 
convicted Tom, there had been 
two others also convicted. 

There was the man called 
“Smitty” and there was one of 
the McNamara brothers. They 
were in the prison for life. Not 
much chance of their getting out. 

They had blown up a news- 
paper office down in Los Angeles. 
There had been people killed. 

It hadn’t been planned that 
way. There was this bitter labor 
struggle. They had planned to 
blow up the building when it was 
unoccupied but things had gone 
wrong. 

*‘Sure we’re guilty. We did it.” 

When I mentioned the names 
of the two men, the warden’s face 
lighted up. He smiled. 
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**Sure you can see them. They’re 
a couple of swell eggs.” 

They were brought in, two 
healthy looking, quiet men and 
we began to talk, pulling shy Ted 
into the conversation, the warden 
leaning forward to listen. 

They were both curiously alive, 
intellectually alive. They had done 
something, terrible enough, earlier 
in their lives and were paying for 
it. 

They knew my books, the books 
of other men of my time. They dis- 
cussed them with me, asked ques- 
tions, were filled with intellectual 
curiosity. 

They mentioned some of our 
outstanding writers. What sort of 
guys were they? What about Hem- 
ingway, Faulkner, Dos Passos, 
Dreiser? How did these fellows 
live? What did they look like? Did 
I know them? 

Ted and I both were taken into 
what seemed to me a kind of warm 
friendliness, the warden leaning 
forward to listen, apparently 
warming himself in it. 

They were there and they were 
gone. 

**Well, so long, men.” 

A kind of warm heartiness. The 
warden weakened. 

“Oh, I guess I'll have them 
bring in Tom. Why not?” 

He seemed to give the order for 
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Tom’s coming a little wearily, like 
a bartender humoring a drunken 
man. 

And then Tom came. He was 
dressed in white, with a black 
flowing tie. 

He marched in. I cannot help 
what I felt. To me he was a bit 
the bad actor, let’s say playing 
the part of Napoleon. 

So I was Sherwood Anderson, 
eh? He strode across the room to 
me, a finger pointed at my face. 

*So you are Sherwood Ander- 
son?” he said again. His finger 
seemed about to run into my eye 
and I drew away, but he followed. 

**You quit what you are doing,” 
he said. “You be the American 
Zola. I’m the American Dreyfus.” 

That was about all. We didn’t 
stay long. I tried to introduce him 
to Ted Lilienthal but he dismissed 
poor Ted with disdain. 

“A Lilienthal? One of my ene- 
mies,” he said. 

As I have suggested, that is 





about all I can remember. 

He had come into the room and 
he went out, striding out as he 
strode in. He left us curiously flat. 

It wasn’t that we doubted his 
innocence. Why should we? There 
was apparently plenty of evidence 
that he was innocent. 

But had his innocence, his mar- 
tyrdom done that to him? We had 
no way of knowing. 

There were the other two who 
were guilty. Two guilty men who 
knew they were stuck. 

So warm and friendly. 

And then Tom—the innocent 
one. 

“[’m the American Dreyfus. 
You be the American Zola.” 

Well, you who read this, figure 
it out, if you can. 

—SHERWooD ANDERSON 


Mr. Anderson is best known for his “‘ Wines- 
burg, Ohio,” which established a lasting 
on respected place for him in American 
letters. For many years he edited two country 
newspapers in Virginia; he now lives in 
Marion, Virginia, when he is not in New York. 


BLOW FOR BLOW 


tS thin George Bernard 
Shaw once met portly G. 
K. Chesterton on the streets of 
London. “To look at you a per- 
son would think there was a 
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famine in England,” said Ches- 
terton. “And to look at you,” 
replied Shaw, “he’d think you 
were the cause of it.” 

—Lee BarFIELD 











JERRY CARGILL GIVES ORDERS 
TO MISCELLANEOUS BLUEBLOODS 
AS PART OF HIS DAY’S WORK 





GLORIFIER OF 


bye little Napoleon of Ameri- 
can show business—the man 
who produced more shows in one 
season than all the Broadway pro- 
ducers lumped together, the man 
whose offerings average more cash 
per ticket than anything compa- 
rable in the entertainment field, 
barring not even the longest- 
haired fiddler or the most volatile- 
bosomed opera warbler—outlined 
how really simple it is to be a suc- 
cess if you follow the Cargill for- 
mula. 

Jerome Hawley Cargill is a 38- 
year-old, five-foot-six Irishman 
who hails from Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

You won’t find his name 
after the “Produced By” line on 
the program of any Broadway hit, 
but neither will you find it on the 
losing end of any Section 77b pe- 
tition. For Cargill, after a success- 
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ful career as a vaudeville booker, 
has deserted the big time to be- 
come the Ziegfeld of the society 
show business, and it’s working 
out financially in a way that would 
make three-quarters of the head- 
ache-ridden Broadway producers 
green with envy. And, not satis- 
fied with being the glorifier of the 
great American society girl, he 
also has invaded a new field—the 
historical commemorative pageant 
—that well may make him the 
Cecil B. DeMille of community 
Americana. 

The Cargill formula is not at 
all complex. It consists merely of 
stumbling across a very ordinary 
amateur show, starting to think 
how you could improve it and 
right away remembering some- 
thing you did in amateur theatri- 
cals as a schoolboy back in Grand 
Rapids. Somehow you get hold of 
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an amateur show just like the or- 
dinary one and apply your Grand 
Rapids technique to it. It works. 
Soon you find yourself making a 
business out of supercharging lots 
of amateur shows. As a business, 
it’s a pleasure. You keep four pro- 
duction units busy, your list of 
shows grows to more than 100 a 
year, more than 1,000,000 persons 
come to see them, your casts ex- 
ceed the 20,000 mark and the 
box office grosses well into seven 
figures. 

Cargill claims to have been the 
pioneer in putting the professional 
touch into the Junior League “‘Fol- 
lies’? and similar society revues, 
presented each year for charity’s 
sake in socially-minded cities from 
Augusta to San Diego. Duponts 
have been his chorus girls; screen 
stars have gotten started in his 
charity revels and Pulitzer Prize 
winners have written for him. His 
curious genius for salvage has re- 
claimed costumes that once 
adorned the lovely torsos of red- 
blooded chorus girls from Man- 
hattan’s gayest night spots and 
refitted them for the prettification 
of blue-blooded social registerites 
from Wilmington, Washington 
and Boston. Though others pre- 
ceded him in the community pag- 
eant field, he certainly has put 
innovations into the old-fashioned 
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historical spectacles which are 
enabling persons, other than the 
authors and families of those par- 
ticipating, to witness these for- 
merly creaky vehicles without suf- 
fering too much pain. 

As a kid back in Grand Rapids, 
Jerry Cargill alarmed his family, 
all good solid business people, by 
breaking out with an early passion 
for the theatre. He served his ap- 
prenticeship as usher, property 
boy and what-have-you, finally 
graduating to ticket-seller, at the 
local opera house, where touring 
companies from the East would 
bring favorite tear-jerkers of the 
day to the citizens. Finally, as an 
experienced “theatre man,” Jerry 
was asked to direct the senior show 
at the Grand Rapids high school. 
With complete confidence he 
wrote, cast, directed and managed 
his first musical revue. In it, he 
already had evolved his theatrical 
philosophy. Keep it punchy, fast 
and funny was his first credo, and 
he applies that same principle to 
his society shows today. ““Give ’em 
speed and laughs,”’ he advocates, 
“and if something goes wrong it'll 
be over so quickly that nobody 
will worry about it or remember 
it.” 

He applies that speed to every- 
thing—his manner of talking, his 
business methods, his system of 
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producing a show. He talks like a 
human machine gun, keeping an 
interviewer’s pencil smoking. He 
flits around the country, driving 
some 100,000 miles a year and 
closing contracts like lightning. 
And when he steps in to produce 
a show, it’s written, cast, directed, 
unveiled and over with in not 
more than four weeks. 

His fame as a youthful impre- 
sario spread to neighboring towns 
and, at 18, he was called to Reed 
City, Michigan, then a town of 
1,300, to produce an amateur 
show. When he arrived, he learned 
to his dismay that the sponsor, 
who had engaged him, was the 
village crackpot. ““You better take 
the train and go right back home, 
sonny,” a kindly business man ad- 
vised him. Jerry, however, refused 
to lose his carfare. He stayed and, 
despite the crackpot, put on a suc- 
cessful show. His percentage of the 
gate was $165. 

At 19, after his college career 
had been interrupted by the War, 
Cargill came to New York with 
twenty dollars in his pocket, ready 
to trim Broadway down to his size. 
He was green in the ways of the 
professional theatre, but he was 
far from dumb. 

There was a tough old general 
manager of the Keith vaudeville 
circuit at the time. His name was 


John J. Maloney, and he barked 
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**no jobs open’’ when apple- 
cheeked Jerry Cargill applied for 
work. But Cargill, figuratively 
with his foot in the door, per- 
suaded Maloney to give him a 
try-out at the Bronx Royal Thea- 
tre. He staged the idea of selling 
out the house for theatre parties, 
and it made a lot of money. Then, 
in his first big-time application of 
the Grand Rapids formula, he 
put on an amateur show called 
Royal Revelations, which grossed 
$14,000—$2,000 more than Gal- 
lagher and Shean, then top-notch 
stars fresh out of the Follies, had 
grossed the previous week. 
Cargill’s next move was into 
the office of M. S. Bentham Com- 
pany, one of the leading talent- 
booking agencies back in the days 
when vaudeville was still an Amer- 
ican gold mine. Next he went with 
Max Hart, another big booker. 
This was the era of the twittery 
twenties — Ziegfeld was in his 
prime, Tex Guinan was making 
the suckers pay for being insulted, 
bathtub gin was being lapped up 
at champagne prices and vaude- 
ville was being booked fifty-two 
weeks solid. Young Cargill, with 
the furniture shavings of Grand 
Rapids hardly out of his hair, was 
getting a huge kick out of working 
in offices that handled such head- 























liners as Eddie Cantor, J. Harold 
Murray, Skeets Gallagher, Helen 
Morgan, Ann Pennington and 
Gilda Gray, who was exciting the 
nation with a dance called the 
shimmy in those pre-trucking, pre- 
Lindyhopping days. 

Inevitably he went into busi- 
ness for himself, booking plenty of 
the big performers and discover- 
ing quite a bit of new talent. Kate 
Smith, then a kid protégé from 
Washington, was one of his finds. 
He took her out of Eddie Dow- 
ling’s Honeymoon Lane and made 
her a vaudeville star. He also took 
a solitary flyer into the sports field, 
claiming credit for inducing Bill 
Tilden, amateur tennis champion, 
to turn pro. 

But the new era of radio and 
the talkies, topped off with that 
depressing loud noise from Wall 
Street in October, 1929, pricked 
Mr. Cargill’s vaudeville bubble. 
It was the biggest break he ever 
got, for it projected him right into 
his present highly lucrative and 
satisfying business. He didn’t real- 
ize it at the time, however; in 
fact, he felt pretty bitter about it 
after going through several ex- 
tremely lean years. 

Then one day in 1933—“I was 
so flat broke that I couldn’t afford 
to go to a decent show,” Cargill 
recalls — he accepted a pair of 
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passes to an amateur show at Ho- 
tel Astor. He went for a laugh and 
came away with a red hot idea. 
The show, as he kindly puts it, 
‘had a very bad odor.” But he re- 
membered his experiences as the 
schoolboy impresario of Grand 
Rapids, and he realized that the 
same simple ingredients of laughs, 
punch, timing and speed would 
havesavedthe Astorshow. Dynamo 
Cargill went into action. He vir- 
tually rushed right out, contracted 
to put on a revue for the socialite 
Chatterbox Club in Rochester, 
borrowed costumes and enough 
money for a shoestring starter and 
wheedled William Holbrook, the 
Broadway director, into working 
with him. 

In short, the show was a suc- 
cess, and Cargill’s been at it ever 
since. At 38 today, Cargill is a 
stocky little man of serious de- 
meanor, with a rebellious lock of 
blond hair perpetually trolling 
over his broad forehead, and blue 
eyes glinting from behind horn- 
rimmed glasses. 

Cargill swears that he is getting 
as much fun out of the society 
business as he did from the old 
rough-and-tumble vaudeville 
game. “You run into such a high 
calibre of people—it’s a pleasure,” 
he says. He seems sincerely com- 
plimentary of the performing abil- 











ity of the debutante hoofers — un- 
der “professional direction,” of 
course. He admits, however, that 
he has to persuade his directors to 
exercise extreme diplomacy in 
dealing with the Junior League 
misses and matrons. “You can 
cuss out and fire an ordinary cho- 
rus girl,” he says, “but in a society 
show the clumsiest chorus girl’s 
father may own the town.” 

He entered the historical spec- 
tacle field under circumstances 
somewhat similar to his blueblood 
revue debut, except for the factor 
of financial embarrassment. He 
was attending to some business out 
West when he happened to see an 
extremely boring community pag- 
eant — something full of over- 
stuffed clubwomen, draped in 
American flags, reciting: ‘‘Oh, 
Pleasantville, Our Pleasantville, 
We Love Thy Every Rock and 
Rill!” Cargill got the idea that 
the community pageant could 
stand a bit of the Grand Rapids 
formula. It took him a year to get 
a contract, but finally he landed 
the New Haven Tercentenary in 
June, 1938, and the snappy, 
streamlined spectacle he produced 
brought 100,000 cheering to the 
Yale Bowl. He since has had simi- 
lar successes elsewhere. 

Diplomacy is a great factor in 
Cargill’s work, as he must avoid 
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rattling any family skeletons about 
which the history of a town may 
revolve. He came nearest to pok- 
ing his head into a hornet’s nest 
when planning for a commemora- 
tive pageantina NewEnglandcity. 

*‘We were casting about for an 
idea on which to base the pag- 
eant,” he related, “when the lo- 
cal historian mentioned that the 
individual fortunes which built up 
the town were earned in slave ship 
times. 

* “Swell! I said, picturing the 
drama of slave-running, mutinies 
on the high seas, epidemics on the 
ocean, secret landings by midnight 
and such, every bit as exciting as 
the good cowboy-and-Indian 
fights I stage out West. ‘We’ll peg 
our pageant on just that angle.’ 

* “Oh, no!’ the historian de- 
murred, ‘that would never do!’ 

** ‘Why not?’ I asked. 

** ‘Well, you see,’ she explained, 
‘Mr. X (the town’s leading bank- 
er, who was putting up most of 
the money for the pageant) is the 
only living descendant of the fam- 
ily which made the most money 
out of running slaves. He’s a little 
touchy about it, too!’ 

* So,’ Mr. Cargill concluded, 
‘we based that particular pageant 
on a perfectly harmless incident 
of the Revolutionary War.’ ” 

— Smwney M. SHALETT 























Whenever reason and common sense try to hold a Vic- 


tory Ball, long lines of ghosts invariably stalk through 
the hall. They are phantoms of stories which were 
neither reasonable nor explainable, apparitions of non- 
conformist data, of dark tales in which there was 
nevertheless some gleam of truth. As in previous issues, 
the stories presented here are taken from these files. 


FORGOTTEN MYSTERIES 


InN THE roster of famous adepts in 
the fine art of poisoning, no name 
stands higher than that of Toffana of 
Palermo, later of Naples. Her profes- 
sional services were always available 
for a sufficient fee. Over six hundred 
victims are accredited to her, includ- 
ing two popes. 

Darkest of her secrets was a “time” 
poison, which could be so com- 
pounded as to operate at any given 
time, even up to a year, after it was 
administered. She is said to have 
taken its secret with her—through her 
final torturing and confessing—and to 
her death by strangulation. 

Her work was in a large degree 
responsible for the wave of poison 
phobia which swept like a plague over 
Europe in the seventeenth century, 
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but no one is known to have dupli- 
cated her delayed action potion. The 
secret, if secret it be, of the “Aqua 
Toffana,” was forgotten. Perhaps it is 
one of the world’s mysteries whose 
repose it would be better not to dis- 
turb. 





Ir ANY man was ever able to escape 
the chains of time and see into the 
future, it was ““Nostradamus,” French 
physician and prophet. In his first 
Prophetic Centuries, a series of predic- 
tions cast in the form of quatrains and 
published in 1555, he prophesied 
about King Henry II of France that 
“he would be blinded in a golden 





cage.”’ In 1559 Henry was blinded by 
a dueling lance which smashed 
through the visor of his golden helmet. 

Of the French Revolution, then 
over two hundred years in the future, 
Nostradamus predicted that the Tuil- 
eries would be stormed by five hun- 
dred, that the King would be crowned 
with a cockade, that men named 
Narbon and Sauce would be involved. 

When the Tuileries were actually 
stormed, the red cockade of the 
Jacobins was placed on the head of 
Louis XVI. Count Narbonne was war 
minister under Louis. Sauce was the 
name of the small tradesman who 
recognized the King on his attempted 
flight from France. 

Nostradamus’ writings contain hun- 
dreds of prophecies such as these: “Of 
the name of a French Emperor never 
was there a lightning so much feared; 
Italy, Spain, England shall tremble; 
the Emperor shall be much taken by 
women strangers.” 

“The west shall be free of the 
British Isles.” 

“In Germany will spring up differ- 
ent sects, approaching nearly a care- 
less paganism.” 

“The printed word will work ter- 
rible havoc.” 

“In October, 


1999, a terrible 


leader will invade Paris from the sky 
with frightful weapons. He shall speak 
a tongue that is not Latin.” 

Among the rabble of noisy prophets, 
astrologers, and soothsayers with their 
fool-proof generalities, Nostradamus 
has no place. In fact, it is hard to 
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place him anywhere. His last proph- 
ecy was: 
*‘After my earthly passing, my writ- 
ing will do more than during life.” 
A prophet is not without honor. 


ie 


Berore 150 physicians gathered for 
the express purpose of exposing him, 
Pat Marquis, 12-year-old Los Angeles 
boy, saw without eyes. 

Blindfolded by three eminent eye 
specialists, the boy duplicated gestures 
made by the doctors, took a book 
from the shelf and opened it to the 
page asked for, read tiny letters en- 
graved on a watch fob. 

To make a foolproof blindfold, dark 
glasses were covered with adhesive 
tape. A heavy, dark bandage was used 
as a final covering. 

The boy passed every test the 
doctors could devise. He acted ex- 
actly as if he had normal vision. 
Under the _ precautions, trickery 
seemed about as easy as stealing the 
Pacific Ocean. The doctors finally ad- 
mitted that the boy had “super- 
normal sight and cognition.” 

But even that statement, even addi- 
tional tumult and shouting by persons 
who, like the little man, weren’t there, 
couldn’t keep the story from the form- 
less mists of the land of the forgotten. 
Four years and four wars have 
crowded into oblivion the story of 
Pat Marquis’s supernormality. 

—R. De Wirt Miter 




























OFFERS YOU AN ASSORTMENT 


OF STIMULATING VACATION IDEAS 





AMERICA’S TOP TRAVEL COUNSELOR 


PLANNED VACATION ECONOMY 


A We MosT people vacation means 
getting away from home and 
familiar things, and packing into 
two weeks, or whatever time-off 
they have, as many new and stim- 
ulating experiences as possible. 
Some are hungry to see new 
places; and nearly everyone is wist- 
ful to meet new people, make new 
friends. 

When we want to see a number 
of places and at the same time to 
make new acquaintances, the best 
way is to go on either a cruise or a 
party tour, so that we have the 
same company all along our way. 

I find that many people who 
have spent vacations in their car, 
are asking now about some other 
vacation idea; some suggestions 
about going to a place where they 
can have a good time, enjoy a fa- 
vorite sport, and make new 
friends. There’s plenty of thrill to 


be had out of either kind of vaca- 
tion if you choose wisely. And 
“‘wisely””> means with the best un- 
derstanding of what you really 
want most, and good counsel as 
to where you may find it. This 
counsel will be given you by any 
good travel agent. 

More people, inquiring about a 
place to stay for a vacation, ask 
about swimming than about any 
other one sport. Others ask about 
sailing; others about riding, or 
golfing, and so on. It’s fun to 
choose a place where you can en- 
joy your favorite sport in inter- 
esting surroundings where you'll 
find a variety of other amusing 
things to do. 

Let me give you, first, just a few 
suggestions about vacations where 
you may combine a favorite sport 
with other amusements in a de- 
lightful place. “‘Stay-put” vaca- 
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tions are not frequently offered at 
an inclusive price, transportation, 
accommodations and all, as cruises 
and tours are. The best I can 
do with them is to give you an 
idea as to what they'll cost when 
you get there. Your travel agent 
will make a reservation for you, 
and tell you what it will cost you 
to get there. 


For Seaside Fun— 

Virginia Beach, near Norfolk, at 
the mouth of the James River. 
One of the grandest locations in 
America. More than thirty miles 
of wonderful white sand beach, 
very wide and very clean. Surf 
bathing and salt-water pool bath- 
ing. Beach life like the famed 
Venice Lido. More than fifty 
beach-front hotels. Sailing, surf- 
boarding, deap-sea fishing, canoe- 
ing, fascinating night-time parties 
on the beach; grand golf; sixty- 
five miles of bridle paths through 
virgin forests and the unique Cape 
Henry “‘desert” with its towering 
sand dunes; lots of music and 
dancing. And food! This is the 
home of Lynnhaven oysters, of 
Smithfield (peanut-fed) ham, of 
Princess Anne turkey, and of other 
famous good things. From here 
you may visit, by inexpensive bus 
trips, many of the most interesting 
places in America: Hampton 
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Roads, Yorktown, Jamestown, 
Williamsburg. The Cavalier is the 
swank hotel, at $9 a day and up, 
American plan. But there are oth- 
ers as low as $4—the Spottswood 
Arms, for instance. Go by boat 
from New York, if you can; prob- 
ably after your visit to the New 
York World’s Fair. And don’t be 
afraid of heat. The average tem- 
perature in summer is 76 degrees, 
breezes are plentiful, and evenings 
and nights invariably cool. Leave 
New York via Old Dominion Line 
any Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day or Saturday at noon; due in 
Norfolk at 7 next morning. One- 
way fare including minimum berth 
and meals, $12. 

Cape Cod. The warmest bathing, 
the finest sailing, are on the south 
shore. I suggest the vicinity of 
Falmouth, because there’s direct 
train service from New York, and 
because there’s such a variety of 
interest and of accommodation. 
The boats for Martha’s Vineyard 
and Nantucket leave from there, 
offering enchanting one-day ex- 
cursions into places that are like 
another world from the mainland. 

One of the most unusual spots 
in this region is Coonamessett 
Ranch, with its thousands of acres 
of green, rolling country, its 18- 
hole golf course, its polo field, its 
stables of fine riding horses, its 
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lake for fishing and for fresh-water 
swimming, its flying field, where 
instruction is given, and other at- 
tractions too numerous to men- 
tion. Sounds like millionaires? 
Well, it was the princely estate of 
the late Charles R. Crane. But 
you may spend a week at the 
Ranch House for no more than 
$60; or may stay at the lovely 
Coonamessett Inn or one of its 
cottages for even less—for $6 a 
day. Sea and ranch combined! 


For Riding Primarily— 

The Berkshires. Many people who 
like to spend as much of their va- 
cation as they can on horseback 
imagine that they must go to the 
far West to do it. But if you can’t 
go so far, or want to combine days 
in the saddle with a greater va- 
riety of other pleasures than most 
ranches offer, consider a wonder- 
ful opportunity in the Berkshires, 
about three and one-half hours 
from New York or an hour more 
from Boston, and overnight from 
Chicago. There, at Great Barring- 
ton, Massachusetts, not far above 
the Connecticut State Line, you’ll 
find the G-Bar-S Ranch, with a 
corral-full of Wyoming horses and 
Cheyenne cowboys with ten gal- 
lon hats, ready to take you as far 
as you want to go on the splendid 
mountain trails. 
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And when you’re at Great Bar- 
rington you’re in a locality rich 
in other attractions. There you 
can spend the day in the saddle, 
and the evening (if it’s August) at 
a magnificent concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra under 
Serge Koussevitzky; or any time 
in summer at the Stockbridge 
Theatre seeing the best Broadway 
talent. Or you may go to a smart 
dance, or on a hayride. And so on. 
Rates at G-Bar-S are as low as 
$21 a week for men in the Men’s 
Dorm, and $27 a week for girls in 
a bunkroom at the Ranch House; 
up to $36 a week for a private 
room. These rates do not include 
horses, but they do include a /ot. 

Out West. If it’s the West you 
yearn for, there are scores of ranch- 
es to choose from. I suggest two 
which I know to be excellent, both 
of which combine opportunities 
for interesting sight-seeing, along 
with the best quality of ranch life 
and social pleasures: Valley Ranch 
in New Mexico, is in the heart of 
the unspoiled Santa Fé National 
Forest 25 miles from Santa Fé. 
Valley Ranch is 7,000 feet above 
sea level with an average daytime 
temperature in summer of 72° to 
78 °, with nights 20° cooler. Many 
sports, grand fun. Rates from $32 
a week up. Saddle horse $12 per 
week. Few extras, no tips. Round- 
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trip fare from Chicago, via Santa 
Fe Railroad, $45.80 if you use a 
coach, $51 in intermediate class 
with $5.25 each way for lower 
berth in tourist sleeper. Can leave 
Chicago on El Capitan (fast train) 
on a Tuesday or Saturday at 5:45 
p-m. and be at the Ranch before 
noon the next day. Three dollars 
excess fare for this train—and well 
worth it. 

For a ranch in the Rockies near 
Glacier National Park, consider 
the CM Quarter Circle near Kal- 
ispell, Montana. You may have 
a fourteen-day vacation there, in- 
cluding a 60-mile motor tour in 
Glacier Park, for as little as 
$126.35, including rail fare from 
Chicago; air-conditioned Pullman 
tourist sleeper, transportation be- 
tween train and ranch, horse and 
saddle for ten full days at ranch, 
and all meals and lodging there. 
The only extra expense to you is 
meals on the train. 


Trips, Cruises, Motorcoach Tours 

From the vast number and va- 
riety of these I select a handful 
that are among the best and most 
interesting, but if they don’t ap- 
peal you'll find scores of others to 
choose from. 

By Train. People who no longer 
marvel at flying, or the cheapness 
and convenience of bus travel, or 
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feel that the last word is in driving 
their own cars, are getting new 
thrills out of what the railroads 
are offering, with new equipment, 
fast schedules, low fares. Tickets 
costing more than fifty dollars are 
now sold on the installment plan, 
for those who wish them that way. 
And there’s the Rail-Auto Plan, 
by which the railroad provides 
you with an auto to drive yourself 
over scenic stretches or to places 
where you want to follow your 
independent schedule, for business 
or pleasure. This summer, you 
can travel from your hometown 
to either World’s Fair, cross the 
entire country to the other Fair, 
by any route you choose, and then 
home again, for $90. 

One of the most remarkable 
travel values ever offered, so far 
as I know, is a fourteen-day trip 
starting from your hometown and 
joining a party in Chicago, St. 
Louis or Kansas City, which goes 
via the Twin Cities and Winnipeg 
to Banff, Lake Louise, Vancouver, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Yosemite, Los Angeles, Catalina 
Island, and makes a stop at El 
Paso on the way home, so a visit 
into Old Mexico may be made at 
Juarez, across the Rio Grande. 
For this you pay $174 to $198 
according to Pullman space occu- 
pied, including rail fare (traveling 


























in an air-conditioned special train) 
Pullman accommodations, all 
meals except in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, stops in the finest 
hotels, sight-seeing, and lots of 
“special events.” It sounds like a 
fairy tale. But it’s true—a big 
house party on wheels in three 
countries! 

A great rail, motor, and water 
trip from Chicago to the East is 
the Colonial America trip to the 
Thousand Islands, Montreal, 
Quebec, Portland (Maine), Bos- 
ton, New York, and back to Chi- 
cago (via Washington if you like), 
every night in a fine hotel or on a 
beautiful boat. The cost is $119, 
exclusive of meals. 

Travelers to the West are espe- 
cially keen, this year, about three 
stop-overs: Those going via North- 
western and Union Pacific, to San 
Francisco (usually returning via 
a different route) are eager to 
make the detour from Salt Lake 
City to see Zion and Bryce Can- 
yons and Grand Canyon from the 
north rim. If you’re not going to 
the coast, consider a trip to these 
wonderlands alone—much glo- 
rious motoring—like the one of 
eleven days that’s to be had, all- 
expense, for $146.04. The detours 
to the canyons are of one to seven 
days’ duration, and cost, all-ex- 
pense included, from $9.75 to 
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$64.75, added to your rail fare. 

Another stop-over that many 
want is at Banff or Lake Louise to 
make the breath-takingly superb 
motor trip over the new road to 
the Columbia Icefield, one of the 
most spectacular trips anywhere 
in the world. This you do as part 
of your regular journey via Cana- 
dian Pacific to Vancouver; and 
the cost of the Icefield tour is only 
$12.50 extra. 

The third is Jasper Park, via 
Canadian National Railway. In 
Jasper Park there are tours of 
varying lengths (and sports of 
many sorts) from one-day to four- 
day, all-expense, priced from $14 
to $51.50. And for those who want 
to make a stay in the Park there 
are accommodations of all descrip- 
tions, from tents to luxurious Jas- 
per Lodge; anything, from $1.50 
per day up to $8 and $10. Re- 
member: Dollars have grand pur- 
chasing power in Canada this year, 
as they have in Mexico. 

Motorcoach Tours. One of the 
finest I know is “The Land of 
the Sky,” leaving New York on 
alternate Mondays from June 10 
to October 7, gone thirteen days, 
and costing $175 for everything: 
Washington, the Blue Ridge 
Mountains from Luray with its 
magnificent caverns, via Staun- 
ton, Lexington, Natural Bridge, 
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Roanoke, Abingdon (where the 
Barter Theatre is!), Knoxville, 
through the Smoky Mountains to 
Asheville; then Blowing Rock and 
Durham, North Carolina, on to 
Richmond, Williamsburg, Fred- 
ericksburg, Washington, back to 
New York. This is a Tauck Tour, 
everything the best, beautifully 
conducted. 

Another thirteen-day tour by 
the same company goes to Gaspé 
and Quebec, the “Normandy of 
the New World,” and costs $165. 
It leaves New York every Mon- 
day, July 1 to September 9. It in- 
cludes Saratoga, Lake George, 
Lake Champlain, the Adiron- 
dacks, Montreal, the St. Law- 
rence, Quebec, the Gaspé, New 
Brunswick, Maine, Boston, and 
home through Connecticut. 

Cruises. Among the most un- 
usual offered this year are those 
on our great inland rivers, the 
Mississippi and the Ohio. These 
are run by the Green Line steam- 
ers, of thoroughly modern con- 
struction but built on the plan of 
the famous old river steamers of 
long, long ago. The cruises leave 
from Cincinnati on Sundays at 3 
p-m., going down the Ohio and 
Mississippi to New Orleans, which 
is reached the following Sunday 
morning. Three days are spent 
there. At midnight of the third 


day the return journey begins, 
making different stops. Here’s a 
house party afloat, with lots of 
entertainment all along the way, 
on the ship and on shore. $145 up. 
All staterooms are outside. 

There is an eight-day trip, on 
certain Saturdays, from St. Louis 
to Muscle Shoals. Stops are made 
to visit at the battlefield of Shiloh, 
the great Wilson Dam, and other 
places of interest. ‘That cruise costs 
only $61 from Chicago back to 
Chicago, and $50 from St. Louis 
and return. 

A fine cruise operated by the 
Canada Steamship Lines which 
may be taken from Chicago, De- 
troit, Cleveland or Cincinnati to 
Toronto by rail, goes thence along 
Lake Ontario, to Montreal and 
Quebec, via the Thousand Islands 
and the St. Lawrence; then Mur- 
ray Bay, Tadoussac, and up the 
Saguenay. Nine days, fares from 
$140 up. 

A week’s cruise on the S.S. 
Georgian of the Seaway Lines from 
Detroit back to Detroit, visiting 
“the fiords of the Inland Seas,” 
costs but $59.50. And there are 
many others. 

—Cara E. LAUGHLIN 
Miss Laughlin has counseled more travelers 
than any other individual in the world: through 
her books, her magazine articles, her travel 


offices, lectures and radio talks. Her latest book 
is “So You're Seeing New England.” 
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G. VON ASPERN CHICAGO 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE 
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FROM F. S&S. A. 


THIS LAND IS OURS 
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KARL SCHLICHTER INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 
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A. J. NUTHALL KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


BETWEEN TIDES 
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FROM MONKEMEYER 


LISTENING POST 
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FROM F. S&S. A. 


EVERYBODY WORKS 
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PHILIP PALMER LUDINGTON, MICH. 


BUT FATHER 
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HEIN GORNY 


STABLEMATES 
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PHILIP BARNEY TAMPA, FLORIDA 


DOUBLE FEATURE 
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REHABILITATION CLIENT 
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ARABIAN KNIGHT 
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G. VON ASPERN CHICAGO 


SILHOUETTE IN THE DARK 
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TIME CANNOT WITHER 
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TEARS MUST FALL 
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ANDREAS FEININGER 


FROM BLACK STAR 


LEDA BY MAILLOL 
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ERWIN BLUMENFELD 





VESTIGIAL VENUS 
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CHICAGO 


FOLLOW THROUGH 
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KURT LUBINSKI 


FOLLOW UP 
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NORA DUMAS 


HARVEST BEFORE STORM 
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DENISE BELLON FROM C. ANDERS 


BUT DON’T GO NEAR THE WATER 
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DON WALLACE 


CHICAGO 


HE WHO GETS SLAPPED 
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RUTH BERNHARD 





FROM BLACK STAR 


BALLERINA AMERICANA 
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PIERRE BOUCHER 


FROM C. ANDERS 


HUNTSMAN, WHAT QUARRY? 
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AT POTKATU, SAID THE MAN, 
WE ALL RAN—IT IS NO SHAME 
TO RUN FROM DEATH 


First heard the name when I 

was eight years old. There was 
a family gathering at our house 
and from my corner I observed 
my tall, mustached uncles arguing 
heatedly with my father. 

“No,” said my Uncle Harry, 
“you may have seen army service 
under the Czar, but were you at 
Potkatu?” 

**At Potkatu?’’ returned my 
father. ‘“‘No, there I was not.” 

“Then you don’t know what 
life is.” 

I listened as they told of it. I 
had impressions of a plain and a 
city, of a bay, of huge guns firing 
into the sky, of soldiers lunging 
savagely at each other, of flags 
planted at a summit only to be 
shot away, of smoke and the din 
of battle, of ships firing broadsides 
at each other. 

*Potkatu!”’ said my Uncle Sam. 


THE LOST BATTLEFIELD 


“Yes,” said my father, “Pot- 
katu was a place.” 

From that moment Potkatu be- 
came a place to me, too. I felt no 
need to fix Potkatu in a precise 
location. It was out there some- 
where beyond the house and the 
trees that lined the street, away 
from the neighborhood in which 
we lived, somewhere beyond the 
periphery of my immediate world. 
It was a place to think of and 
dream about, a shadow, but real 
because it had an exciting name: 
Potkatu, sharply accented on the 
last syllable. It stoked the fires of 
my youthful imagination. 

When I was ten an old friend 
of my father came to visit us. 
Again there was a family gather- 
ing. Once more, as the talk turned 
to heroic deeds of the past, my 
Uncle Harry said thoughtfully, 
*“Now I remember at Potkatu—” 
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“Potkatu!”’ exclaimed our visi- 
tor. ““‘Who speaks of Potkatu?” 

My Uncle Harry beetled ‘his 
brows and pulled at his mustaches. 
“*I speak of Potkatu.” 

The visitor smiled. ‘““Then per- 
mit me—no offense—but were you 
at Potkatu?” 

My Uncle Harry chewed at his 
lower lip and looked away. “No. 
But I heard—Were you?” 

“But J was!” said the visitor. 
“See?” He pulled up the leg of 
his trousers, and there, across the 
calf-muscle was a long, deep scar. 
He dug his forefinger into it. 
**Potkatu!”’ 

**You see!’’ said my father. 
*“Now he was there!” 

Silently my uncles crouched 
over the visitor’s leg. 

“*It is easy to see he was there,” 
said my Uncle Sam. 

**Anyone can see that!’’ retorted 
my Uncle Harry. “But a wound 
in the back of the leg—You were 
running!” 

The visitor nodded and smiled. 
**Potkatu!”’ he said. “Ah! at Pot- 
katu we all ran. It is no shame for 
a man to run from death.” 

With that he told another tale 
of Potkatu, and I, with the vivid 
picture of that wounded leg, saw 
thousands of men fleeing across 
the plain, pursued by little devils 
who shot only at the legs of those 
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who ran. I listened closely and 
watched how my uncles sat about, 
their hands before them on their 
knees, drinking in the details of 
the holocaust at Potkatu. 

In school, where we were read- 
ing of the battle of Bunker Hill, I 
arose suddenly one day and de- 
clared to the teacher that it was 
apparently as great a battle as the 
one at Potkatu. 

*“‘Where was that?” asked the 
teacher. 

“At Potkatu. My father tells of 
it, and my uncles.” 

The teacher smiled faintly. 
*Potkatu!” she said. “I never 
heard of it. But if you wish you 
may make it a homework report.” 

I did not mention it again in 
her room. Indeed, I wondered: 
could it be possible, since the 
teacher had never heard of it, 
that Potkatu was only a soldier’s 
yarn? But I had seen the scar on 
our visitor’s leg! 

When I was twelve I became 
deeply interested in history: dates 
and events were my meat and 
drink. I read ahead in the school 
texts and at the Public Library 
borrowed volumes on European 
history. I became aware that the 
war of which my father and my 
uncles so often spoke was known 
in the books as the Russo-Japanese 
War. Eagerly I read the various 
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works of juvenile fiction in which 
young American heroes fought 
with both of the armies in that 
conflict. Nowhere, however, did 
I find mention of Potkatu. I se- 
cured a map of Japan and scanned 
it from one end of the islands to 
the other. There was no trace of 
Potkatu. I asked for maps of Asia, 
particularly of Siberia, Manchu- 
ria, Chosen and China. But there 
was no Potkatu there, either. 

In high school my favorite sub- 
ject was history. Often when we 
studied the great battles of the 
Civil War I wondered how they 
compared with the affair at Pot- 
katu. On one occasion, as we dis- 
cussed Bull Run, Chancellorsville, 
Vicksburg, Antietam and Gettys- 
burg, I spoke up before the class 
and mentioned Potkatu. 

The instructor looked puzzled. 
My classmates snickered and burst 
into guffaws. Soon the instructor 
chided me for levity. I protested 
but was waved down. Never again 
did I mention Potkatu in a history 
class. But now I was determined 
to track it down. 

‘Where is this Potkatu?’’ I 
asked my father. 

**Potkatu?” he returned. “Are 
you studying that in school now?” 

“No,” I said, “but I’d like to 
tell them about it in class.” 

**Potkatu,’’ he declared, ‘“‘is 
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somewhere in the East. Maybe 
China or Japan. Positively the 
East.” 

**Exactly where?” I pressed him. 

“You mean they don’t know 
about Potkatu in school?” he cried 
in surprise. 

It was difficult to explain. I 
asked my uncles but they could 
not say precisely where, either. 

“In our little town of Sakiai,”’ 
said my Uncle Harry, “‘when the 
war came the Czar’s soldiers 
marched out with banners flying. 
How we hurrahed them! They 
were gone long months. Those 
who came back told of the great 
battle at Potkatu.” 

“But where is Potkatu?” 

Uncle Harry shrugged. “‘He goes 
to school and me he comes to ask! 
Look on the map.” 

But I had already looked on the 
map. I got other maps and looked 
again and still could not find it. 

At the City College I majored 
in European history. One day a 
“loan” professor delivered a talk 
on “Early Imperialism in the Far 
East.” During his lecture he re- 
ferred to the fall of a great sea- 
port. For a moment, as he spoke 
with his grave foreign accent, it 
seemed to me that he had uttered 
the name “Potkatu.” I sat up. 
But he did not speak of it again 
throughout the rest of his talk. 










Afterwards I went up to ques- 
tion him. “Professor,” I asked, 
“what was the name of the battle 
at the seaport?” 

“Seaport? You mean the fall of 
Port Artoor?”’ 

“Port Artoor? Is that Port Ar- 
thur?” 

The professor waved his hand. 
“Port Arthur, how do you say? 
Yes, that is it! I have always said 
Port Artoor.” 

It was as though a blindfold 
had been lifted from my eyes. 
At last I had it! It was clear. I 
could hardly wait to see my father 
and my uncles so I could explain 
to them. 

**You know, that Potkatu you’ve 
been telling me about for so long?”’ 
I began as soon as I got home. 





**Potkatu,”’ said my father, “that 
was a battle men never will for- 
get.” 

“Well, I’ve just found out about 
it,” I declared triumphantly. “In 
the history books we call it Port 
Arthur, but I suppose when the 
soldiers came back to your little 
town they didn’t pronounce it 
right, and so it became known as 
‘Potkatu.’ ” 

“What do you mean!”’ snorted 
my Uncle Harry. “Listen to him. 
The soldiers were there, and you 
say they didn’t say it right? Is it 
their fault that you couldn’t find 
it in the books or maps? ... 
Port Arthur, Port Artoor, Pot 
Atoor, Potkatoor—Potkatu! What 
else have we been saying all the 
time?” —Louts ZARA 


UNTRUE STORY 


ys there was a very super- 
stitious woman who be- 


lieved in all kinds of signs and 
omens. 

Then one morning she spilled 
salt at the breakfast table and 
shortly afterwards broke a mir- 
ror. On her way to the market 
a black cat crossed her path, 
she encountered a funeral pro- 
cession, and then, before she 
saw it, passed under a ladder. 


By now she was thoroughly con- 
vinced that something terrible 
was bound to happen before 
the day ended. 

On the contrary, everything 
went splendidly, and she won 
$4.75 at bridge that same after- 
noon. 

The whole thing made such an 
impression on her that she never 
again had any use for supersti- 
tion. —Parke CumMINnGs 
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A REPORT—FROM ANEUTRAL 
CORNER—ON THE LIVELIER 
ARTS...BY CARLETON SMITH 


GRACE NOTES AND OVERTONES 


CoroOneETs: 

To Raimu as the Baker in The 
Baker’s Wife (the best French film of 
the year). 

To the No. 1 find of the season— 
Negro soprano Dorothy Maynor; hers 
is the loveliest lyric soprano in cap- 
tivity. 

To Oscar Levant’s Smattering of Ig- 
noranceé. 

To Serge Koussevitzky for the sea 
sounds in his recording of Debussy’s 
La Mer; pictorial music such as this 
has never before come from wax. 

To the unknown individual who 
put this sign on a tombstone in a 
Czech graveyard: “‘Czechs, arise! 
Make room for the Germans!” 


THORNS: 
To Maria Jeritza for her croaking 


of Isolde’s Liebestod, recently released 
as a Black Label classic. 

To the supporting cast for Ger- 
trude Lawrence in Skylark . . . to 
Skylark itself. 

To the members of New York’s 
Philharmonic Symphony for their in- 
excusable conduct during Stravinsky’s 
rehearsals—a great orchestra showing 
the manners of a disrespectful bunch 
of guttersnipes. 


So Tuey Say: 

Sibelius: “I find one great Ameri- 
can composer—Edgar Allan Poe.” 

Leon Trotsky: “The United States 
will become the world’s first real So- 
cialist state. In order to have a Social- 
ist state, you must have something to 
divide. Russia didn’t.” 

A Metropolitan tenor: “My rule 
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of conduct is to take everything, ask 
for more, and to sit whenever pos- 
sible.” 


































To Be REMEMBERED: 

Higher and Higher: “Harvard is a 
point between change of voice and 
selling insurance.” 

Margin for Error: “What would Hit- 
ler say if he found out his mother was 
Jewish?” . . . “He’d say he was Je- 


sus.” 


ANNIVERSARIES: 
20th—Detroit Institute of the Arts 
25th—Spoon River Anthology 
50th—Chicago Symphony 
60th—Boston Symphony 
75th—Jan Sibelius (on December 
8th) 
100th — New York Philharmonic 
(next season) 
2600th — The founding of Japan 


INDIVIDUALISMsS: 

Lily Pons sets a top limit to the 
amount of money she will earn in any 
calendar year. 

Since she was refused admission, in 
slacks and a red bandanna, to the 
dining room of a swank Asheville ho- 
tel, Lotte Lehmann stops at overnight 
camps. 

Ezio Pinza objects to our low speed 
limits—for him 80 to 85 miles an 
hour is the safest speed. 

Two prima donnas refuse to board 
a Pullman unless the air-conditioning 


is turned off. 
LT whizzing past you on a Con- 
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necticut license plate means that the 
car belongs to Lawrence Tibbett. 


SrrictLy INCIDENTAL: 

Arturo Toscanini (after his failure 
to realize his conception of Mozart’s 
Jupiter Symphony), rushed into his 
dressing room, shaking his fists at the 
mirror, shouting: “Oldt man! Oldt 
man! Oldt Man!” 

A metronome ticking off two min- 
utes of silence during intermissions on 
Metropolitan Opera broadcasts, 
brought more response from radio 
listeners than the pleadings of fifty 
celebrities. 

Dalies Frantz has been signed to 
appear in The Life of Chopin. 

Stars’ phone numbers are sold in 
Hollywood; Joan Crawford’s comes 
high these days, as she automatically 
has it changed every ten days. 

Leopold Stokowski got a small hand 
compared with Benny Goodman in 
their joint classics-swing concert at 
Hollywood Bowl. 

Ann Corio, queen of the strip tease 
(whose husband manages Billy Rose’s 
San Franciseo Aquacade) has written 
a book: Men—Gentlemen and Others. 

Diego Rivera is writing, directing, 
producing his first movie, said to pre- 
sent Mexico’s side of the oil question. 
For five years a professor of economics at the 
University of Chicago, Carleton Smith has 
since returned to his first love (at the age of 5 
he ran away from home to attend an opera), 
and is considered one of the nation’s foremost 
music critics. At one time or another, he has 
interviewed the head of virtually every nation 


in Europe and South America, including 
Hitler, Mussolini, Chamberlain and Churchill. 

















TAKEN ALLIN ALL, 
THE AP-GWYLYMS HAVE REASON 


TO BE PROUD OF THEIR HERITAGE 





IS 


® $4 Williamses originated from 
many family trees. Some of our 
early immigrants of the name 
came from England and some from 
Wales; even a few of the English 
immigrants were said to have come 
originally from Welsh stock. 
When that barbaric Teutonic 
tribe, the Franks, surged over into 
France in the fifth century A.D.— 
and finally bestowed their name 
on the country—they probably 
brought with them the Teutonic 
name Wilhelm, for it appears there 
frequently in the centuries follow- 
ing. Hrolf or Rollo, the Norwegian 
pirate who seized the lower Seine 
in the tenth century and made 
himself the first Duke of Norman- 
dy, christened his eldest son Wil- 
helm. The French gradually twist- 
ed the name into Guillaume, and 
it drifted down into Spain as Guil- 
lermo and into Italy as Guglielmo. 
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YOUR NAME WILLIAMS? 


A little more than a century after 
Rollo became a duke, one of his 
descendants, another Wilhelm, 
went over and seized England, 
thus becoming William the Con- 
queror, and setting up a mile- 
stone, 1066 A.D., which is one of 
the most noted in all our history 
and certainly the most notorious 
in our genealogy; for more family 
trees have been fancifully traced 
back to inevitably gallant knights 
in the Conqueror’s army than you 
could shake a stick at. 

In Wales the name William be- 
came Gwilym or Gwylym, and is 
found in records there as early as 
1086. It is claimed that its mean- 
ing in Welsh is “‘sentinel.” But 
there was no family of that name 
there until 400 years later, a Welsh- 
man being identified by the name 
of his father and grandfather and 
so on, so that he might be known 





as Gwylym-ap-Morgan-ap-Jen- 
kyn-ap-Griffith-ap-Rhydyr— 
“ap” meaning “son of’—which 
must have been a nuisance when 
it came to signing checks. Some 
Williams genealogists have sol- 
emnly traced the ancestry back to 
Caradoc, an ancient king of Brit- 
ain and to the Lords of Powys; 
and some have gone even further. 

But leaving legend aside, with 
the coming of surnames to Eng- 
land, Williams families having the 
right to coats of arms appeared in 
many counties. But the Welsh 
family name did not appear until 
after 1500. When the half-Welsh- 
man, Henry Tudor, seized the 
British throne and became Henry 
VII, several Welshmen followed 
him to England and received good 
jobs and estates. Among them was 
William-ap-Jevan-ap-Morgan — 
one of a family of squires in Gla- 
morganshire, South Wales—who 
received the manor of Wimbledon. 

This Morgan Williams in Eng- 
land, already mentioned, married 
the daughter of Walter Cromwell, 
brewer and blacksmith, whose son, 
Thomas Cromwell, became a 
money lender and then confiden- 
tial agent of Cardinal Wolsey, 
Henry VIII’s right bower, finally 
blossoming out as the Earl of Es- 
sex. The Earl made the fortune of 
his nephew, Richard Williams, 





who thereupon hitched his wagon 
to the rising star by informally 
changing his name to Cromwell. 
However, when signing legal doc- 
uments, he continued to inscribe 
himself as “‘Williams (alias Crom- 
well),” as did his great-grandson, 
Oliver, who in the following cen- 
tury, temporarily overthrew the 
British Crown. Present-day Wil- 
liamses may therefore take pride 
in the fact that Oliver Cromwell 
was, by all the laws of nomencla- 
ture, really a Williams. 

There were other branches of 
this particular family, however, 
who did not change the name to 
Cromwell—for example, a cousin 
William who settled in Glouces- 
tershire, and whose son Richard 
was one of the pioneers of Taun- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Perhaps the most noted of Wil- 
liams immigrants to America — 
made so by his noted descendants 
was Robert, another worker in 
leather, who came to Massachu- 
setts in 1637 or ’38 and settled in 
Roxbury. He had been a cord- 
wainer, a Freeman of Norwich, 
England and the Sealer of Leather 
there. Family tradition agrees, 
however, that his ancestors, too, 
were Welsh. 

Scores of clergymen and soldiers 
divided honors among his descen- 
dants. A grandson, John, was pas- 
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tor at Deerfield when it was sacked 
by French and Indians in 1704, 
and wrote a notable accountof the 
affair. His wife was slain and he, 
with many others, was taken to 
Canada in captivity, but later 
ransomed. But his daughter Eu- 
nice, then seven years old, never 
returned. She was brought up as 
an Indian, married a young brave 
at sixteen, and so lived contented 
until her death at ninety. One of 
her grandsons, Thomas, became 
a chicf, fought for the British in 
our Revolution, but was on the 
American side in the War of 1812. 
Tradition makes him the father of 
the mysterious Eleazar Williams, 
Episcopal missionary to the In- 
dians, whom many believed to be 
the lost Dauphin of France, Louis 
XVII. 

Rev. Elisha Williams, a great- 
grandson of Robert, was Rector 
or President of Yale College from 
1725 to 1739, likewise a judge in 
the Superior Court of Connecticut 
and a chaplain in the French and 
Indian War. Several of Robert’s 
descendants fought in that war, 
notable among them being Colo- 
nel Ephraim Williams, who was 
killed at the Battle of Lake George 
in 1755. His will gave certain 
moneys and a tract of land at the 
foot of the Taconic Mountains 
for the founding of a “‘free school,” 
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and he asked that the settlement 
there be called Williamstown. 
That free school grew into Wil- 
liams College. 

Elisha’s brother, the Reverend 
Solomon, was treasurer, and Jona- 
than Trumbull was secretary of 
the library at Lebanon, Connecti- 
cut, perhaps the first village li- 
brary in America. The New Eng- 
land Williamses were all enthu- 
siasts for learning. It is said that 
by 1825 there were 147 college 
graduates of the name in the 
Northeast, including New Jersey 
and New York. 

William Williams (1731-1811), 
a great-great-grandson of Robert, 
was a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. He was an emi- 
nent citizen of Connecticut, and 
married the beautiful daughter of 
Governor Jonathan Trumbull. 

There were numerous other 
Williams immigrants to New Eng- 
land. Most famous of all was of 
course Roger Williams, who was 
born either in Wales or in London 
—argument runs high over the 
question—came to Boston in 1630, 
was too independent in his re- 
ligious thinking for Massachusetts 
Bay, and so went down and found- 
ed the colony of Rhode Island and 
the city of Providence in 1636. 
Three years later he founded the 
first Baptist Church in America. 
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Among other New England immi- 
grants, Thomas came from Wales 
and settled in Wethersfield, Conn. 
(where there was another named 
Matthew), before 1656; William, 
reputedly another Welshman, who 
came to New London in 1663; 
and another John, supposedly 
Welsh, though he came with a 
colony from Newbury, England 
to found Newbury on the Merri- 
mac in 1633 and Haverhill seven 
years later. 

Williamses migrated to the other 
colonies, too, and especially the 
southern ones. The Williamses of 
Virginia came from Devonshire 
and from Denton in Lincolnshire. 
From those of Prince George 
County, Maryland came General 
Otho H. Williams, noted Revolu- 
tionary War commander. There 
were Williamses from England 
and Wales in the Carolinas in an 
early day, and among the many 
Revolutionary soldiers of the name 
were three Colonels from these 
parts, John, James and Willough- 
by. Senator John Sharp Williams 
of Mississippi, noted from 1892 to 
1923 as one of the ablest political 
philosophers and dry wits of our 
Congress, was a descendant of one 
of the numerous North Carolina 
families. 

Williamses have been famous 
in every line of human endeavor. 


One recalls three Generals—Al- 


pheus S., Seth and John Stuart— 
who served in both the Mexican 
and Civil Wars (Alpheus was also 
jurist, Congressman and diplo- 
mat); at least two noted prelates, 
Joseph John, Catholic Archbishop 
of Boston, and John, Episcopal 
Bishop of Connecticut and Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Church in the 
United States; Jonathan, the first 
superintendent of West Point; Tal- 
cott, first head of the School of 
Journalism of Columbia Univer- 
sity; John Skelton, organizer and 
long President of the Seaboard 
Air Line; Samuel Wells and Fred- 
erick Wells, sinologists; Edward 
Hutington, Frankwood Earl, 
Francis Henry, Anna W., and J. 
Whitridge, all great names in va- 
rious branches of medical science; 
while among writers such names 
as Albert Rhys, Jesse Lynch, 
Blanche Colton, Henry Smith, 
Walter, Michael and Ben Ames 
Williams occur at once; and this is 
only a fragment of the family’s 
distinguished contribution to the 
roll of honor. The ap-Gwylyms 
have no reason to be ashamed of 
their representatives. 

—A.vin F,. HarRLow 
Mr. Harlow is known mostly as a historian 
of transportation and communication and has 
written much on these subjects. “‘ Paper Chase; 


the Amenities of Stamp Collecting’ is his 
most recent work. He lives in New York City. 
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Nobody has a monopoly on individualism, rugged or 





otherwise. If John Jones can’t or won't find a place 
Sor himself in somebody else’s organization, he still 
has the privilege of making his own way. Providing 
he also has the ingenuity—as did these individualists. 


THERE'S MONEY IN IT 


To most PEOPLE the telephone is 
first aid to rapid gossip, a business 
necessity or a general all-around con- 
venience. To Helen Welch, however, 
it was more than that. She had worked 
for a telephone company. She knew 
the uses and—more to the point—the 
abuses of the instrument. Every day 
she had been ear-witness to the art of 
irritating customers, losing orders and 
destroying good will, as practiced by 
individuals who never knew there was 
such a thing as telephone manners. 
Miss Welch began to work out a pro- 
gram. She would start with the switch- 
board operator and continue until 
she had improved the manners and 
voice of every person who used the 
telephone in an organization. Her 
plan, as it took shape, impressed her 
as one that would appeal to a great 


many concerns. Banks, brokerage and 
securities firms, public utilities, de- 
partment stores and other organiza- 
tions gladly signed up for her service. 
Soon, Miss Welch had a business of 
her own, with an office, assistants, 
clerks—and clients. 


oO 


A CERTAIN printer had many cus- 
tomers in varied lines of business, but 
one man especially puzzled and in- 
trigued him. He had come in one day 
with a copy of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address. He wanted it set up in special 
type and printed on heavy paper 
stock. And he ordered only one hun- 
dred copies. Two weeks later he came 
in again, ordered a larger quantity, 
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paid cash and walked out. The same 
process was repeated, except that now 
the strange customer came once a 
month and placed a big order. At 
last the printer surrendered to his 
curiosity. The customer was glad to 
explain. “You’d be surprised,” he 
said, “at the size of the Lincoln cult 
in this country. These people are real 
enthusiasts — some of them almost 
worship Lincoln. The most revered 
piece he ever wrote was his famous 
address. I simply have it printed as 
attractively as I can, and on heavy 
paper so it can be framed. Then I sell 
it to Lincoln enthusiasts. Most of my 
business is done through the mail, 
though I do sell some through a few 
shops and through organizations. I’ve 
been at it for quite a while—but folks 
never get tired of Lincoln, I guess.” 





o 


REMEMBER the sleigh rides we went 
on as kids? The jingling sleigh bells, 
the shouted songs, the ride through 
the country, the piping-hot country 
dinner? Overhearing friends reminisc- 
ing in just those terms gave George 
Hanson the key to a lucrative enter- 
prise. He found farmers near the city 
willing to rent sleighs and horses. He 
found a farm house whose tenants 
were glad to provide a real old-fash- 
ioned country supper. Social groups, 
churches and clubs were easily signed 
up for sleigh-ride bookings. In the 
summer, Hanson swapped sleigh run- 





ners for wheels and organized hay- 
ride parties. He has found that people 
are willing not only to talk about the 
good old days but also to pay for the 
privilege of living them over again. 


Oo 


MarcaretT Hecker had put every 
penny she possessed into her little 
dress shop. Unfortunately, customers 
stayed away in droves and soon her 
creditors were at her heels. “But 
they’re such lovely clothes,” Margaret 
told herself. ‘‘Plenty of women would 
be glad to buy them—but where are 
they?” Before she gave up, she was 
determined to test one final idea. 
When she told her creditors about it, 
they agreed to an extension. Margaret 
loaded her stock of dresses into her 
car and headed for the hill country. 
Back there, she reasoned, were women 
who didn’t have the shopping facili- 
ties of people in town. Maybe they 
would buy if she took her store to 
them. They did buy. In a week Mar- 
garet had disposed of her entire stock 
and ordered more. She paid up her 
creditors and still has her store. Only 
now it is on wheels, and it serves ex- 
clusively her back-country customers. 

—Henry Nasu 


Readers are invited to contribute to “ There’s 
Money in It.” A payment of $5 will be 
made for each item accepted. Address the 
Coronet Workshop, Coronet Magazine, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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IT IS BEYOND OUR POWER 





TO DESTROY THIS SELF-RENEWING ARMY, 


BUT WE MUST KEEP THINNING ITS RANKS 


Ww" scant encouragement, the 
enemy could take this land. 
Already scores of millions have 
burrowed within to undermine 
our national sub-structure. 

They are the rodents, in whose 
front ranks we find those mali- 
cious, property-destroying, dis- 
ease-carrying marauders, the rat 
and ground squirrel. These sol- 
diers of misfortune sweep forward 
in the attack, not by thousands, or 
by tens of thousands, or by hun- 
dreds of thousands. But by mul- 
tiple millions. 

No census of this subterranean 
army can give an accurate esti- 
mate of its vastness, its terrific cost 
to the nation. “Of no concern to 
me,” you say. Wait! Physical de- 
struction by rats equals Uncle 
Sam’s interest on the federal in- 
debtedness. Somewhere in the bill 
that you pay for products of agri- 


OUR UNDERGROUND ENEMY 


culture and industry, you con- 
tribute part of the billion-dollar 
toll exacted by rats alone. To say 
nothing of an ever-present threat 
of disease which strikes among ro- 
dents and from them spreads, of- 
ten without warning, among hu- 
mans. 

What is being done to meet this 
menace along the many battle- 
fronts? 

Only the other day I saw six 
crews of eight men each, deployed 
in infantry fashion, advancing 
grimly across a California ranch. 
At intervals individuals partici- 
pating in this counter-attack 
paused, dropped baits of poisoned 
barley into open holes. 

This and similar nearby skir- 
mishes removed tens of thousands 
of ground squirrels from a million 
acres of agricultural and grazing 
land in Southern California. It is 
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typical of scientific rodent exter- 
mination along hundreds of fronts 
throughout the nation . . . war- 
fare in whicn poison, gas, water, 
traps and guns are the weapons 
employed to beat back the wide- 
spread attacks. 

No one thinks these burrowers 
can be completely and irrevocably 
driven from the earth. “‘Control”’ 
is the word local, state, and federal 
officials prefer. And they must be 
controlled, else the rodent advance 
not only will continue to inflict 
mounting property losses, but also 
spread disease throughout the na- 
tion. 

The expert prefers to poison 
rats. He uses red squill, a bulb- 
like dahlia, ground and sun dried. 
Red squill powder may be ob- 
tained from the corner drug store 
and made into a dilute: solution, 
one teacup full to a quart of wa- 
ter, with which toasted slices of 
bread are mixed. When soaked, 
but before reaching the soggy 
stage, the expert dries the bread 
thoroughly to prevent mold, and 
cuts it into small squares. 

Should you follow his trail, you 
would find him dropping the 
squares at ten-foot intervals over 
the premises, though not within 
the burrows. For a very good rea- 
son: rat habit. A rat picks up the 
food, retires within a burrow to 


consume it. Were he to find poi- 
soned bread within the runway, 
he would gorge himself, thus wast- 
ing valuable raticide. One square 
kills within four hours by induc- 
ing pneumonia, having taken ef- 
fect through the rat’s inability to 
regurgitate. As for children, dogs 
and cats, squill will cause no ser- 
ious or lasting harm. Chickens, 
wise birds, are repelled by its 
odor. 

Under floors, around barns, and 
within buildings, it may be ad- 
visable to adopt another method 
of attack, a combination of traps 
and water, perhaps, or traps and 
gas. Professionals use both spring 
and cage traps. When employing 
the former, they close smaller holes 
and set three traps around the 
largest, with one placed well down 
within the exit. These are baited 
with any food palatable to a rat, 
as bread, bacon, or cheese. Of 
the three species found widely 
throughout the United States, the 
brown or Norway rat is most vi- 
cious, and seldom ventures above 
ground to upper stories. 

Usually traps will catch most 
of the rats on any premises, but 
to make sure no young remain to 
reach maturity and produce off- 
spring, you can mop up hydraulic- 
ally. Close all holes with rags or 
paper excepting one, turn on the 
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water, and dispatch with a club 
any that appear. This is not a par- 
ticularly pleasant outdoor sport, 
but it is a useful one. 

Should you encounter a ground 
squirrel, especially prevalent in 
the West, during a walk into the 
forest or across rolling hills, don’t 
make the mistake of greeting him 
like a friend. Consider him a po- 
tential plague-carrier, and avoid 
him like the plague. It was the 
ground squirrel which spread bu- 
bonic plague organisms on fleas 
through seven Western states. 

One quart of prepared poisoned 
grain scattered along squirrel 
trails, or on clean, hard spots 
around the holes, is bait enough 
to kill about fifty squirrels. Since 
arsenic seeps from the pouch into 
the glands, and two or three grains 
will kill quickly, you may see the 


results of your work before leav- 
ing the holes. 

When the holes are located near 
farm buildings or poultry houses, 
place the grain within the holes. 
Do not scatter it on mounds, soft 
spots or greasy places. Cut down 
scrub bushes and cover the grain 
with screens. This permits the 
squirrel to creep under the covers 
and get the grain, but protects 
birds. 

Some of these creatures are 
smarter than one may think. Rats 
sometimes display uncanny skill 
in stealing bait and evading poi- 
son. It becomes a warfare of skill, 
the reward of which more than 
repays the effort and time re- 
quired to rid one’s premises of 
these unwelcome and destructive 
dwellers of the earth. 

—ANDREW R. BoongE 


FAIR DIVISION 


S™ Wiiuiam Harcourt, not- 
ed political figure of the 
last century, differed radically 
with his elder brother on a 
number of social questions. It 
was naturally the latter who in- 
herited most of the family prop- 
erty. 

One day the brothers were ar- 
guing violently about socialism 


and finally in despair the elder 
brother pleaded with Sir Wil- 
liam to forsake his radical ideas 
about property so that the fam- 
ily prestige would not be dam- 
aged. 

Sir William replied, “My dear 
Edward, you have the property. 
Please leave me at least my 
ideas.” —ALBERT BRANDT 
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FIFTY LEADING QUESTIONS, 





PLUS A PICTORIAL BONUS QUESTION 


ON THE ADJOINING GATEFOLD 





PRESIDENTS ON PARADE 


H™* seldom repeats itself to 
those searching their memo- 
ries for one of its relatively obscure 
details. But perhaps you can dis- 
prove this axiom in answering the 
following fifty questions concern- 
ing the presidents of the United 


Bonus QUESTION 

Take this question first, to avoid 
peeking at the answers on a sub- 
sequent page. After writing out 
your list of presidents, as explained 
on the adjoining gatefold, credit 
yourself with one-half point for 
each picture correctly identified. 
The total number of points thus 
secured is to be added, as a bonus, 
to your score on the regular 50 
questions that follow. Since you 
can secure a bonus score of 15 and 
a 50 question score of 100, it is 
theoretically possible to earn a 
total of 115 points. But most per- 
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States. If not, you still have a 
chance to bolster your total with 
the bonus question given below. 
A score of 70 is fair, 80 is good 
and 90 or more is excellent. You 
will find the correct answers to 
these questions on page 116. 


sons will find that breaking a hun- 
dred is not easy on this course. 
kk * 

1. Which president died in Mon- 

ticello, the home he built? 

2. Which president was the son 

of a president? 

3. Who served two non-consecu- 

tive presidential terms? 

4. Who issued the Emancipation 

Proclamation? 

5. Two presidents, of blood rela- 
tion, served as assistant secre- 
tary of the navy before com- 
ing into the presidency. Who 
were they? 




















poneaecsegg in color underneath this 

flap are miniatures of the past presi- 
dents of the United States. You are asked 
to list the name of each president, using the 
miniatures as a clue. After completing your 
list, you may check your answers against 
the correct identifications by turning this 
page. Instructions for scoring are given 


in Presidents on Parade on the opposite page. 
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NOTE: If you would like an extra 
copy of this reproduction for your 
personal collection or for use as a 
quiz game to entertain your guests, 
a free reprint will be mailed, un- 
folded, upon receipt of written request. 
Limited supply available. Address 
Reprint Editor, Coronet, 919 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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. Only one president was elected 


20. 


unanimously. Who was he? 


. What four presidents’ faces 


are carved on Mt. Rushmore 
in the Black Hills? 


. Who was stricken with infan- 


tile paralysis eleven years be- 
fore being elected? 


. What two former presidents 


did Wilson defeat in the elec- 
tion of 1912? 

Who was the recent Quaker 
president? 

Name the first vice-president. 
Who died in office a month 
after his inauguration? 


. Of what party were Washing- 


ton and John Adams mem- 
bers? 

Who is the only living ex- 
president today? 

Which president, in office as a 
Democrat, failed to be re- 
elected when he ran on the 
Bull Moose ticket? 

Who was the first president 
elected on the Republican 
ticket? 

Give the maiden name of Lin- 
coln’s wife. 

Which president died on a 
trip to Alaska? 

Whose election ushered in the 
“Era of Good Feeling?” 
What president, as a Union 
general, captured Vicksburg? 


. Who was the youngest presi- 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 
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dent ever inaugurated? 
Name two of the five presi- 
dents who married more than 
once. 

Who wrested Florida from 
Spain? 

How many guns constitute the 
official salute to the President 
of the United States? 

Which president was appoint- 
ed Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court after failing of 
re-election? 

Only one of the following six 
soldier-presidents was also a 
lawyer. State which: (a) 
Washington; (b) Jackson; (c) 
William Harrison; (d) Taylor; 
(e) Grant; (f) Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

Which president was appren- 
ticed early in life to a tailor? 
How many children did 
George Washington have? 
Which president attained the 
oldest age, living 25 years after 
leaving office? 

Virginia sometimes is called 
“Mother of Presidents.”” Men- 
tion three of the eight presi- 
dents born there. 

Which president had a pre- 
monitory dream about his un- 
timely death? 

What president drove the Bank 
of the United States out of 
existence? 






‘ 
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34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


41. 


Only two signers of the De- 
claration of Independence be- 
came presidents. Name one of 
them. 

Which president’s false teeth 
are on display in a national 
museum? 

Who was the tallest president? 
What ex-president had four 
sons in the World War and at- 
tempted to organize a volun- 
teer division which he wished 
to command? 

With which presidents did 
these vice-presidents serve: (a) 
Charles Curtis; (6) John 
Adams; (c) Charles G. Dawes? 
Who authored the famous 
Fourteen Points? 

What relation was William 
Harrison to Benjamin Har- 
rison? 


. How many presidents have 


been assassinated? 
Name three of the nine vice- 
presidents who later became 





42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


president. 
Which president effected the 
construction of the Panama 
Canal? 

What is Hoover’s middle 
name? 

Which president was elected 
despite his failure to get a 
plurality of popular votes? 

In what year did Washington 


take office? 


Who was sworn in as president 
by his father? 
Name three of the six presi- 
dents’ wives who are still liv- 
ing. 
Who initiated the Limitation 
of Armaments Conference in 
Washington? 
In whose administration did 
the Boxer Rebellions in China 
occur? 
What is the real but seldom 
used first name of Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt? 

—A. I. Green 


POINT OF VIEW 


friend,” he remarked. “Yes,” 
replied Miller, “rough under- 
foot, but it is as smooth over- 
head as any man’s land.” 


A® ACQUAINTANCE once called 
on Joaquin Miller culti- 
vating a barren tract of land in 
California. “Rather rough piece 
of ground you have here, my 
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—ARTHUR HENDERSON 














EVERYONE WONDERS AT THE RIDDLE 


OF THE UNIVERSE, BUT ONLY THESE MEN 


DARE TO GUESS AT THE ANSWER 





RECHARTING THE HEAVENS 


Se are the good old days, 
when the lucky astronomer 
swept the skies with a glass and 
wandered among the stars much 
as an explorer wanders through 
an untrodden jungle, certain that 
his expectant eye will fall upon 
something astounding. Astronomy 
hasn’t ceased to astound, but its 
methods have changed, and its 
horizons broadened. 

These days, the astronomer 
photographs mere pin-pricks of 
light that can’t be seen with the 
human eye even at the end of a 
powerful telescope. By this meth- 
od, more stars are discovered and 
catalogued per year than Tycho 
Brahe, Keppler, Galileo, Herschel 
and a lot more of the old star- 
gazers ever found in all their lives 
put together. Your modern mir- 
acle-worker of the observatories 
detects “new” stars—novae they’re 
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called—where there were none on 
the photographic plates of a de- 
cade ago; he sees suns glow and 
fade as if some hand were turning 
up or down an impossibly im- 
mense gas-flame; and he talks 
wisely of “Cepheid Variables” ; he 
sees double stars that revolve 
around each other in such com- 
plicated ways that even the math- 
ematicians are stumped; he meas- 
ures masses and luminosities at a 
distance so great that it is mean- 
ingless to try to set it down in 
miles. And all he does is as meth- 
odical as building a bridge or a 
radio set. He knows. 

Half the business of any modern 
science consists in asking questions 
—the right kind of questions, that 
is. If one star is just a quarter as 
bright as another, does that mean 
that the dimmer one is farther 
away? Is that bunch of stardust— 
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or nebulae—coming or going? 
And where? Will that mere wisp 
of light resolve, with the immense 
new telescopes that are in the 
process of manufacture, into more 
new blazing suns, more immense 
galaxies? 

Seemingly unrelated questions 
like these—and they crop up by 
the thousands — are actually 
directed toward an attempt to 
reveal the structure of the uni- 
verse, the grand plan—if any— 
behind all these billions of stars. 
And in the distant end, all ques- 
tions become but subordinate 
parts of the one staggering, daring 
interrogation: Where are we 
headed? 

Sometimes a scientist will come 
across a fraction of an answer to 
that. Now, for instance, after 
fifteen years of measuring and 
comparing photographic plates, 
Professor Harlow Shapley of Har- 
vard hasdiagrammed the structure 
of our part of the heavens—the 
part made up by the Milky Way. 
And his conclusion? A notion that, 
just as our planets revolve around 
our sun, so the whole visible uni- 
verse is revolving around .some 
invisible, remote, unknowable 
center: some Immensity with a 
gravitational clutch so powerful 
that our whole system cannot 
escape it. Imagine the new con- 





ception of things that that in- 
volves ! 

Scientists now believe that the 
immediate universe (there are 
others) is shaped like a wheel, 
more or less—a wheel so huge that 
it would take some 3,000 cen- 
turies of light-years to traverse its 
diameter, and 1,300 centuries of 
them to traverse its thickness. And 
our solar system—that unit of 
which the sun is the center—is 
something like 60,000 light-years 
off the center of the wheel. 

A light-year is the distance that 
light, which travels at the speed 
of 186,000 miles a second, travels 
in a year. There are 86,400 sec- 
onds in a day. So 186,000 times 
86,400, times 365 (days in the 
year), equals the number of miles 
in a light-year. The greatest stel- 
lar distances telescopes can find— 
distances mathematically estimat- 
ed rather than astronomically 
proved—amount to many billions 
of these light-years. 

Remember how they used to 
treat those brave explorers of the 
skies who dared to say that the 
earth wasn’t the center of the solar 
system? Just consider how the 
potentates of olden times would 
deal with the modern astronomer, 
who says that not only is our earth 
not the center of the solar system, 
but that the solar systerh is far 
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from the center of the universe. 
And on top of that, that this uni- 
verse itself—what we know of it— 
is not the “center” of anything! 
The whole solar system matters as 
much as a speck of dust on a plate- 
glass window. And the plate glass? 
Well, that’s what Einstein would 
call space-time. And we won’t 
bother with that right now. 

You'll be interested to know 
that the modern astronomer has 
proved that our solar system is a 
part of the Milky Way. The Milky 
Way itself—a forked band which 
spans the heaven—is but an effect 
of perspective. To an observer a 
million light-years distant, the 
whole system would look like a 
nebula — a barely perceptible 
smudge of luminescent fog. 

And this wheel—this immediate 
universe of ours—jis spinning 
dizzily around a remote mysteri- 
ous hub which the star-gazers have 
placed somewhere in the constella- 
tion Sagittarius, spinning at more 
than 200 miles a second. And it 
takes, they estimate, 200 million 
years for this system to make one 
complete revolution around its 
center. 

What is that center? No one 
knows. According to Einstein, 
there is a definite limit to the size 
and mass of a star, so something 
besides an impossibly gigantic sun 


must be at that unseen place: 
something that only the mathe- 
maticians can behold in their 
equations, something beyond, 
utterly beyond, words. A veil of 
cosmic dust, cosmic stars, cosmic 
distance, hides us from the Sun of 
Suns. Perhaps it is just as well. 
Although it will take centuries 
to confirm these views with any 
accuracy, the new astronomy 
dares to reach out even farther— 
it dares to reach out to the very 
frontier of. the telescopically vis- 
ible. Crushing as it is in its im- 
mensity, the Milky Way is part of 
us. Beyond lie other Milky Ways, 
still vaster galaxies, independent 
universes that cannot be defined 
according to the old limitations of 
that word—universes, systems, 
which perhaps are part of one in- 
comprehensible cosmos, yet which 
have no apparent connection one 
with another. It is that cosmos, 
that Great Plan, for which the 
new astronomers are ferreting. 
Will they find it? Is the universe 
perhaps unknowable to creatures 
that rose only a million years ago 
from the communal root that bred 
also the ape? Must we evolve for 
another million years before this 
brain of ours, connected with two 
square inches of retina, can catch 
a faint glimmer of what lies behind 
these -trillions of massive suns, 
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galaxies, and island universes? Is 
the element of time going to be so 
material and practical a dimen- 
sion that it will hide that final 
knowledge from us? 

We do not know. And yet 
already, with the puny resources 
at our command, we have been 
able, through the wonderful minds 
of the New Astronomers, at least 
to dare consider a final correlating 





factor—the Great Plan. 
—WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 
—Suggestions for further reading: 
A HUNDRED YEARS OF ASTRONOMY 
by R. L. Waterfield $5.75 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
AsTRONOMY by F. R. Moulton $4.00 
he Macmillan Co., New York 
A FIELD BOOK OF THE STARS 
by W. T. Olcott $7.75 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
HIGHLIGHTS OF ASTRONOMY 
by Walter Bartky $2.50 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGES 106-112 


1. Thomas Jefferson; 2. John 
Quincy Adams; 3. Grover 
Cleveland; 4. Lincoln; 5. Theo- 
dore and F, D. Roosevelt; 6. 
Washington; 7. Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt; 8. F. D. Roosevelt; 
9. Theodore Roosevelt and Taft. 

10. Herbert Hoover; 11. 
John Adams; 12. William Har- 
rison; 13. Federalist; 14. Hoo- 
ver; 15. Theodore Roosevelt; 
16, Lincoln; 17. Mary Todd; 
18. Harding; 19. Monroe. 

20. Grant; 21. Theodore 
Roosevelt; 22. Tyler, Fillmore, 
Benjamin Harrison, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson; 
23. Jackson; 24. Twenty-one; 
25. Taft; 26. Jackson; 27. John- 
son; 28. None; 29. John Adams. 

30. Washington, Jefferson, 


Madison, William Harrison, 
Tyler, Taylor, Wilson, Monroe; 
31. Lincoln; 32. Jackson; 33. 
Jefferson, John Adams; 34. 
Washington’s; 35. Lincoln; 36. 
Theodore Roosevelt; 37. 
Hoover, Washington, Coolidge; 
38. Wilson; 39. Grandfather. 

40. Three: Lincoln, Garfield, 
McKinley; 41. John Adams, 
Jefferson, Van Buren, Tyler, 
Fillmore, Johnson, Arthur, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Coolidge; 
42. Theodore Roosevelt; 43. 
Clark; 44. Hayes; 45. 1789; 46. 
Coolidge; 47. Mrs. Benjamin 
Harrison, Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Taft, Mrs. 
Wilson, Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. 
Hoover; 48. Harding; 49. Mc- 
Kinley’s; 50. Anna. 
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“IT SAW IT 
WITH MY 
OWN EYES” 


HE seemingly convincing assertion 
—*T saw it with my own eyes” — 
leaves the jurist unimpressed. He is all 
too familiar with sworn court records 
which prove that there are few things 
less reliable than personal observa- 
tion. But there are some people with 
“camera eyes.” Perhaps you are one 
of them. Test the accuracy of your 
power of observation by carefully 


studying the photograph on this page 
for one full minute. Then turn to page 
135 and see how many of the questions 
based on this ‘photograph you can 
answer from memory. Score yourself 
by again referring to the photograph 
on this page after you finish writing 
down your answers. A score of seven 
correct answers is reasonably high. 
Nine or ten right is unusual. 
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SWINGING THE ARTS: 








"She says she doesn’t want to sit 
down and read—she just came in 
to practice walking correctly!” 
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“Frankly the music for my opera 
was to me 


tune ‘Jumpin’ Jive’!”’ 
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“Whaddya say, sugar—let’s run up 
to the Stork Club and knock 


over a few quick ones!” 
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Scory ROWE 


"I’ve been more than lenient with 
you, Grogan—now get your 
things and get out!” 
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I’ve heard rumors that bis career 
has come between them!”’ 
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“The critics liked it...” 
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“The Jones say for us not to mind 
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didn’t come 
to call—just to browse!”’ 


"Sold! This solid oak 
antique chair!” 
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THE GOOD TASTE TEST 


How Would You Arrange these Table 
Settings? Answers on Page 129 


77 way to a man’s heart is not straight and narrow. 
It takes a detour across the dining table. And at that 
stage of the game a science has sprung up—the science of 
setting the table. It has become almost as exact a science 
as cookery itself. Here, for example, is a taste test devised 
by Ruth McCracken of R. H. Macy and Co. She has set 
five tables, providing for each a correct arrangement and 
one that is not in comparably good taste. It all adds up to 
a demonstration of how and why a hostess may stumble 
over a table setting if she isn’t as graceful as she might be. 
Make your own choice in each case and check your 
selections with those of Miss McCracken on page 129. 
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1 Down below, the bostess bas set ber table on a simple linen 
dinner cloth. Up above she bas used the same service but 
has decided to use a floral design cloth because she bas 
flowers on the table. Was it a good idea to make the change? 


oe 





The problem bere is one of attaining complete harmony 
among all the accessories in an informal table setting. Below, 
a Victorian vase bas been substituted for the pair of pottery 


ducks shown above. Vase or ducks—which harmonizes better? 








4 It is comsidered correct and efficient to have the dessert 
plates, fingerbowls, and silver waiting on the sideboard dur- 


ing the meal, as in A. In B, however, the hostess bas placed 
the dessert itself on the sideboard. Was it a good idea? 








5 Two versions of 2 modern table setting. Above, the diner 
bas in front of bim bis own ash tray, matches, nut dish, 
salt and pepper shakers, and flower vase. Below, most of 


these items bave been dispensed with. Which do you prefer? 








HE BECAME A BRUTE 
WITH ONE PURPOSE: TO KILL 





THE MOMENT HE READ THE NOTE 





THE ANONYMOUS LETTER 


eda changes; modes are 

transformed; trades disappear 
and industries are born; the face 
of man, which the razor polishes, 
has another aspect; even morals 
are no longer the same. . . . Only 
one thing, through the ages, does 
not change: the anonymous letter. 
In the century of the airplane and 
the radio, it is written in every 
detail exactly as in the time of 
chair porters and water carriers; 
with the same base spirit, with the 
same disguised handwriting, even 
on intentionally commonplace 
paper. 

In his modern office, between 
his dictaphone and his adding 
machine, among the mail which 
had been brought up to him on 
the elevator, Daniel Stradat finds 
one of them. It is worded, as such 
letters have always been worded, 
and it recounts, alas! what an 


anonymous letter has always re- 
counted: “Your wife is deceiving 
you,” with exactly the details 
necessary for a good drama. And 
Daniel feels what husbands in 
these cases have always felt—be- 
cause I was wrong in saying a little 
while ago that only one thing does 
not change. There are at least 
two, arid the second is the heart of 
men. 

Only today to avenge himself 
this husband takes an automobile. 
His automobile. And he took off 
like a brute. 

He had not, however, the 
physique of a brute. No, neither 
large shoulders, nor short neck, 
nor low forehead, nor ruddy com- 
plexion. He was even rather lithe 
and tanned, a handsome boy. The 
brute was inside; in the center of 
that hollow chest, under that soft 
skin in the trembling muscles, at 
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the bottom of those black eyes. A 
brute suddenly born—or suddenly 
awakened. Because perhaps all 
men are potential assassins. 

In the pocket of the automobile 
is a revolver. It is the revolver that 
is habitually carried as a protec- 
tion against unfortunate encoun- 
ters. But a lover in the apartment 
of his wife, is not that an unfor- 
tunate encounter? 

For the rest, Daniel did not de- 
ceive himself. He repeated to 
himself: 

“I am going to kill her. I am 
going to kill them.” 

He had jumped into his auto- 
mobile, without reflecting, in a 
dream, and while kilometers were 
added to kilometers, he still did 
not reflect, because to reflect is 
simply to repeat the same thing to 
oneself for hours. A single idea: 
yonder, at Amphion, where she 
had been spending the Easter 
fortnight on their property, his 
wife had found a lover. That single 
idea. And the corollary of that 
idea: 

“I am going to kill her. I am 
going to kill them.” 

Some love? Undoubtedly. Some 
rage? Assuredly. Finally, a rush of 
blood to the brain. A desire to 
murder is only a little congestion. 

The road, that river of im- 
mobile, leaden current, lengthens 


and winds. Spring in the fields. 
The fruit trees are in bloom. It 
seemed as though the singing of 
the birds might be heard if the 
motor had not sung more strongly 
than they. 

Kilometers, kilometers. The 
little milestones with red heads 
are passed so quickly, one after 
the other, that they seem to be 
touching each other. The needle 
of the speedometer scarcely moves; 
it does not budge from ninety-five. 
It might have been called a com- 
pass. 

What is admirable is that with a 
thought so terrible and so absorb- 
ing in the head, it is possible to 
drive, raise the foot, turn the 
head, take corners, sound the 
horn, see the peasant who leaves 
his farm, the car which approaches 
the crossroads. . . . Yes, it is ad- 
mirable, and it is done auto- 
matically. 

However, suddenly, something 
which Daniel had not seen em- 
erges from a ditch and crosses the 
road. ... Something! Oh, nothing 
very much, if you wish: a dog—a 
dog who, nose to the ground and 
ears laid back, is amusing himself 
by racing all alone. But it is some- 
thing which the car meets, upsets, 
over which it passes, and which 
howls. 

By instinct, Daniel puts on the 
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brakes. The car staggers, swerves 
into a field and hits a tree... . 
Daniel swears! 

Ah, he is going to have to wait 
there, hail an obliging motorist, 
send for help! When he wanted so 
much to be already there, con- 
fronting her, confronting them! 
And who knew yet what state the 
motor was in? He would have 
liked to investigate, but something 
irritates him, constrains him. 

It is the howling of a dog ten 
meters away. 

The car has impaled him in the 
middle of the road. He would like 
to walk, to crawl; he stretches out 
his forepaws, makes an effort; in 
vain. Then, his head raised, he 
utters a long moan. It is annoying 

. it is painful. . . . Daniel is 
irritated, unhappy, ill at ease. In 
any case, one could not leave that 
beast in the middle of the road. 
With long, slow steps, he goes to- 
ward it. 

He is a greyish-white cocker 
generously spotted with brown. 
His tail does not stir, and a trickle 
of blood runs from the corner of 
his jaw. 

“All right, come along!” says 
Daniel. 

He tries to lead him along the 
road, but the howling of the 
animal becomes more urgent, 
more dolorous. Then, after hesita- 





tion, he bends over and takes him 
in his arms. 

He lays him gently on the edge 
of the ditch. He thinks: “I must 
have broken his spinal column.” 
He feels it cautiously. He kneels 
before him. He says to him: ““Take 
it easy, old man.” And the dog 
howls no longer, he only whim- 
pers, turning toward the man two 
fine, affectionate eyes. And that 
plaint is perhaps more moving. 

But a car appeared. Daniel 
hails it, explains his accident, begs 
that a mechanic be sent from the 
neighboring village to repair it. 
The car disappears. Daniel seats 
himself again on the ground near 
the dog. ... 

Time passes. The dog whim- 
pers. His flanks heave. His beauti- 
ful brown eyes become more 
affectionate. Daniel caresses his 
head gently. . . . More time 
passes. And then the eyes grow 
fixed, a great shudder, and the 
flanks heave no longer... . 

The repairman arrives a mo- 
ment later. Daniel’s car is taken 
from the field, where it stands 
nuzzling the tree, and examined. 

“There is not too much wrong. 
It will only be necessary not to 
drive too fast. You are going far 
on this trip?” 

“Yes, I was going far,” said 
Daniel, “but that doesn’t matter. 
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I am no longer going there.” 

He is going to return. As for his 
wife .. . he does not know what he 
is going to do. But he knows that 
there is one thing that he will not 


do now: that is to kill. He will not 
be able to kill anyone, because he 
knows what it is for a life to come 
to an end, a gaze to be extin- 
guished. —ANDRE BIRABEAU 


ANSWERS TO TASTE TEST ON PAGE 120 


1. B is by far the better. In 
A, the hostess has been over- 
zealous in her desire to dress 
up the table and the effect 
she attains is so “‘busy” it con- 
fuses the eye. B is simple and 
fresh looking. The tablecloth in 
A muddles up the arrangement, 
detracts from the beauty of the 
glass, the china and the can- 
delabra. 

2. If your guests- are to face 
one another across your table, 
they will want to talk. Don’t 
obstruct their view and their 
conversation with a centerpiece 
the size of a tree. In B, the 
epergne is seemingly designed 
to block the vis-a-vis and to 
dam the normal flow of con- 
versation. Furthermore, it is so 
tall it dwarfs the candelabra. In 
A, however, the flowers are just 
the right height and the silver 
bowl is in better keeping with 
the candelabra. 

3. The Victorian vase in B is 
a formal piece, too formal for 
this setting. Everything else on 


the table is provincial in style, 
and the two ambling ducks are 
just right. 

4. A hint to the hostess that 
bears repeating is to caution her 
on the correct use of the side- 
board for dessert service. It is 
absolutely incorrect to have the 
dessert or any edible parts 
thereof on the serving table in 
sight of the guests before the 
course is served. Sensitive diners 
may not like to gaze at the rear 
end of a meal while they are 
consuming the front part of it. 
A is the correct arrangement. 

5. A gives the diner every 
convenience his appetite can 
crave and succeeds thereby in 
cluttering up the table to a 
ridiculous degree. The diner 
can very well do without his in- 
dividual flower vase, nut dish 
and salt and pepper shakers. 
The setting in B is just as prac- 
tical and far more pleasing to 
the eye by virtue of its sim- 
plicity, as well as its clean, un- 
cluttered look. 
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JOAN CRAWFORD AND MYRNA LOY 


INSIST ON JIMMY HOWE, BECAUSE HE 
MAKES THEM LOOK MORE BEAUTIFUL 





THE STAR GILDER 


INCE an afternoon in 1922 
when he put depth into the 
pale blue eyes of Mary Miles 
Minter, a little man named Ching 
Wong How—Jimmy Howe to 
Hollywood — has been favorite 
photographer to feminine stars. 
He is known as the man who can 
make them look more beautiful. 
Yet, though the Chinese spirit in 
art is thought of in terms of poetic 
delicacy and dreamy fantasy, Jim 
Howe is also the man who opened 
the way to the current trend to- 
ward sharp realism and natural 
lighting, as seen in such films as 
The Grapes of Wrath, and Dr. 
Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet. 

One day long ago Jimmy Howe 
hiked over to the Paramount 
studio and asked for a job carrying 
the camera—packing the camera, 
they called it, being a sort of caddy 
to the cameraman. Alvin Wykoff, 


camera chief, told the Chinese boy 
he might get work as an extra 
camera-caddy on the days when 
some daring director, like De 
Mille, used more than one boy; 
meanwhile he could work around 
as clean-up boy, at ten dollars a 
week. 

After some months of janitoring, 
Jim’s opportunity came. The ex- 
travagant DeMille was actually 
going to shoot with two cameras. 

Pretty soon he was Wykoff’s 
number one camera-caddy, en- 
trusted with the care of the first 
aluminum tripod head, all before 
having been of iron. “Keep it 
clean and shining,” Wykoff said, 
so Jim polished up that tripod 
head so faithfully that one day he 
became a general nuisance. He 
found a lot of writing scribbled on 
the aluminum, and hastened to 
wipe it off. He even scrubbed the 
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metal, to make sure no blemish 
remained. 

Next morning Wykoff stared at 
the shining aluminum, and 
howled. The markings had been a 
double-exposure record for a 
Gloria Swanson scene, now the 
first exposure would have to be 
done all over. “Well, C. B.,” 
Wykoff told DeMille, “we lost 
the counts. Have to shoot it 
again.” 

“Who is responsible?”’ roared 
the director. 

“I am,” said Wykoff, as little 
Jimmy quaked. James Howe has 
never forgotten Wykoff’s gener- 
osity, in that incident. Oddly, it 
furthered Howe’s career. For 
when he went to Wykoff and in- 
sisted on taking the blame him- 
self, and even tried to quit because 
he felt no good and incompetent, 
Wykoff told him, “‘No, stay, you 
were only trying to do what I told 
you. And if you can follow in- 
structions so well, maybe I’ll make 
a cameraman of you.” He gave 
the boy a five dollar raise. 

So Jimmy started to practice 
turning a camera. In those days 
the handle had to be turned with 
a precise rhythm, sixteen frames 
to the second, and the only way to 
learn was by practice-counting. 
Also, if a pan-shot was required— 
camera swinging with action—the 


cameraman had to turn a second 
crank with his left hand, at a 
different speed. Jim practiced this 
for hours, with an unloaded 
camera. 

Came the day when the great 
DeMille was shooting with not 
two but five cameras. There were 
not enough photographers to 
handle them all, so the camera 
boy, Jimmy, was asked if he could 
turn one. He could; happily it was 
the same camera he had used in 
practice. It was a pan-shot too. 

When viewing the rushes, De 
Mille asked who had photographed 
a particular bit—the smoothest 
piece of panning he had ever seen. 
That was Jim Howe’s piece. 
“Give him a raise,” said DeMille. 
So Jim got five dollars more. 

Jimmy then bought himself a 
second-hand view camera, and 
started taking pictures, studying 
lighting, backgrounds, composi- 
tion. “They. were stills, of course,” 
he says today, “but so are movies 
still pictures.”” And maybe that 
remark explains why James Wong 
Howe is an ace. His motion pic- 
tures have the care and beauty of 
design so rarely found outside of 
stills. 

He was a second cameraman 
then, and on Burning Sands, with 
Jacqueline Logan—remember?— 
there was a night-on-the-desert 
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scene, including camels and ro- 
mance. But the sky was black. “If 
there were only stars,” Jimmy 
thought. So in the laboratory he 
experimented, poking tiny holes 
in a cardboard, making a double- 
exposure. When the thing was run 
off it looked like a bombardment 
of comets. The director tore his 
hair. Fortunately the scene had 
been covered by another camera, 
did not have to be retaken. 
Jimmy’s career might have ended 
then and there, but for another 
bit, further along, where he re- 
peated his star trick with more 
restraint. “I didn’t know there 
were stars out the night we shot 
this,”” the director remarked. 

“There weren’t,” said Howe. 

Another raise. 

His career as a specialist on 
feminine beauty, however, came 
from his still camera. Once, on the 
lot, he asked Mary Miles Minter 
to pose for him. In those days, film 
was over-sensitive to blue, and 
Jim had noticed that Mary’s eyes 
appeared uninteresting, as a re- 
sult. He placed a black velvet 
drape before her in such a way 
that dark shadows were reflected 
into her eyes. Astonished at the 
beautiful print, the actress asked, 
“Could you make me look like 
that in movies, too?” “Sure,” he 
said. Three months later a new 


Mary Miles Minter picture was 
starting. Jim Howe was sent for. 
*You’re a full-fledged cameraman 
now,” they said. 

Pola Negri, Betty Compson, 
Clara Bow, Lila Lee, Joan Craw- 
ford, Myrna Loy—all learned to 
prefer Jimmy. Pola Negri insisted 
on having him shoot her pictures. 
He became the favorite photog- 
rapher of the feminine stars, for he 
really studied their individual 
photographic problems. And the 
toughest technical problems fell to 
his lot—such as how to shoot the 
dancing fairy-light in Peter Pan, 
which he solved by putting a tiny 
electric bulb on a very fine wire, 
manipulated from a fishpole. Not 
only the beautiful women, but the 
trick make up characters required 
him; he did Lon Chaney’s Laugh 
Clown Laugh, and the first Karloff 
picture. 

In 1929, Jim decided he would 
like to see what his birthplace was 
like. His contract with MGM was 
up, and off he went to China. He 
took enough background film 
there to pay for his trip, and leave 
him some capital—for on his 
return, he thought he might make 
a picture on his own. First, it was 
to be a Chinese film; then, learn- 
ing that there were many more 
theatres in Japan, he decided it 
would have to be Japanese. When 
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he was about to start shooting, the 
talkie fever hit Hollywood. Jim 
decided his film had to be in 
sound. And thus it happened that 
one of the very earliest talking 
pictures ever made was in Jap- 
anese ! 

But alas, when the film was 
completed, Jim discovered that 
there was only one theatre in all 
Japan wired for sound. He was 
bankrupt. 

And getting a job was suddenly 
tough. He had “‘been away.”’ He 
didn’t “know sound’”’—he, who 
had been one of the first! After 
making a few shorts and quickies, 
his chance came through director 
William Howard, then with Fox. 
Jimmy was broke, but he would 
not budge from his price, $400 a 
week, and when the studio refused 
it, he actually had to walk home. 
However, in a few days he was 
called back. Howard insisted on 
Howe. The reason was simple. 
Howard had a problem. He was 
in the doghouse over some matter 
of studio politics, and had been 
assigned a stale story, Trans- 
Atlantic, on that much-used set- 
ting, an ocean liner. Could some- 
thing fresh be made out of the 
material? 

Jim considered. A new fast film 
had just come into use, but it was 
sensitive to yellows and reds, and 





was giving poor results in the 
studios. If he could find a way to 
use that film, he could do away 
with elaborate lighting, halos and 
backlighting, and shoot things 
naturally. With a wide-angle one- 
inch lens, instead of the two- or 
three-inch lenses that everybody 
used, he could get a new effect of 
space. So he went down to China- 
town and borrowed $700 for new 
lenses. He bought engravers’ 
lenses, corrected for the yellows 
and reds in the new sensitive film. 
He tried the combination out at 
home, shooting an ordinary elec- 
tric light. It came out okay. This 
would change everything. People’s 
faces, on film sets, could be lighted 
from actual sources, as in life, in- 
stead of with “studio” effects. 

Trans-Atlantic was a sensation. 
The Academy Award, oddly 
enough, went to the “settings,”’ as 
the judges failed to realize it was 
new photography and new light- 
ing on standard sets that had done 
the trick. 

He was under contract to 
MGM, then, with salary going up. 
In a picture called Whipsaw, with 
Spencer Tracy and Myrna Loy, 
came a scene where Myrna, after 
being up all night helping the hero 
doctor at a difficult, farmhouse 
childbirth, looked in a mirror and 
said, ““Gosh, don’t I look awful?” 
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Jim Howe, shooting the mirror 
closeup, had to laugh at the 
pretty-pretty image against those 
words. So he suggested that 
Myrna take off her make up, use 
some grey patches to get a tired, 
up-all-night look. ““That’s a good 
idea,”’ said Myrna, and fixed her 
face to fit the remark. 

Next day, the head of the studio 
was raging. “Did you see that 
closeup of Myrna! What is this, a 
gag? Making our star look like 
that! Stars have to look beautiful, 
all the time—” and Jimmy was 
put in the doghouse. They gave 
him inserts and routine little jobs 
to do. So he asked for his release 
from his contract. Producer Wil- 
liam Howard wanted him to go to 
London to make Fire Over England. 
A few days before he was to leave, 
came a call from David Selznick. 
As a favor, would Jimmy shoot 
some Technicolor tests of Marlene 
Dietrich. Selznick was dissatisfied 
with all the color-work he had 
seen. Too hard. 

Howe tried to beg out. He knew 
nothing of Technicolor. “‘Just try 
it your way,” Selznick insisted. “I 
don’t care if nothing comes out on 
the screen. Just try it.” 

So he did. The “experts” in- 
formed him the meter had to read 
thus and so; he speedily saw he 
would get the same stereotyped 


results. So Jimmy took a chance 
on lighting things the way he 
wanted them to look. Instead of 
650, the meter read 250. He shot 
it. Technicolor began to have 
moods. The results were so good 
William Howard hired a three- 
man bodyguard to make sure 
Jimmy wasn’t forcibly detained to 
film the Garden of Aliah. 

In England, the irrepressible 
Howe performed one more service 
for the cinema. Korda was stuck 
for a girl to play a second lead, 
opposite an actor named Lau- 
rence Olivier. So Bill Howard 
jokingly told the cameraman to go 
out and find her. Jim Howe heard 
of a cute girl in an Ivar Novello 
play, went to see her, told Howard 
and Korda he thought she might 
fit the part. “Her name is Vivien 
Leigh.” “My God, I’ve got her 
under contract!” Korda remem- 
bered. So she got the part, op- 
posite Laurence Olivier. The rest 
is history. 

Since then, Jim Howe did a few 
little chores such as filming the 
first successful Hedy Lamarr pic- 
ture, Algiers; he was signed by 
Warner Brothers, and his latest 
film, Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet, isa 
fine example of the realistic 
method that he developed, and 
that is so widely used, now. At 
this writing, he is filming the story 
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of Reuter, the great newspaper- 
man. 

His contract expires this sum- 
mer and he is thinking of China. 
He is thinking of the great recon- 
struction that is going on, perhaps 
the greatest story in the world. And 
someone there saw an old picture 
which James Howe had filmed, 





1. There is at least 
(a) one calendar on the wall 
(5) two calendars on the 
wall 
(c) three calendars on the 
wall 
2. Hanging from the ceiling is 
(a) a kerosene lamp 
(6) a gas lamp 
(c) a bunch of corn ears 
3. The floor is 
(a) entirely bare 
(6) partly covered 
(c) completely covered 
4. Behind a chair there is 
(a) a sewing machine 
(6) a towel 
(c) a rifle 
5. The wall is constructed of 
(a) two-by-fours and tar 
paper 
(4) poles and tar paper 
(c) lath and plaster 














and wrote to him, telling him how 
the Chinese government is trying 
to set up a film-production unit to 
make five pictures for the people. 
Perhaps he can help them. Per- 
haps, too, he can find a way to 
bring that great story out to the 
world. He would like to try it. 
—MartTin Lewis 


QUESTIONS FOR MEMORY TEST 


(Do not read these questions until you have 
finished studying the photograph on page 117.) 


6. On the wall there is 
(a) a brace of antlers 
(6) a broken mirror 
(c) a wall vase 
7. The rifle is 
(a) butt down 
(6) lying on the floor 
(c) muzzle down 
8. In the room there is 
(a) a cat 
(6) a dog 
(c) no visible life 
9. On top of the telephone is 
(a) a fly swatter 
(4) some other object 
(c) nothing 
10. The room contains 
(a) aphonograph and wash- 
stand 
(6) a phonograph and sew- 
ing machine 
(c) a sewing machine and 
washstand 
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NOT OF OUR SPECIES 


A PROFESSOR in a Tokyo university 
was invariably met on returning to 
his suburban home by his mongrel 
dog. On the day the professor died in 
Tokyo, the dog went as usual to the 
station. The train arrived. When his 
master did not alight, the dog sat 
motionless long after the train had 
pulled away. At last he trotted off. 

Then began perhaps the strangest 
animal pilgrimage of all history. For 
twelve years the dog went each day to 
meet the late afternoon train. 

Neither other animals nor solicitous 
human beings could deter him from 
his self-imposed routine. Men who 
had seen their world change in a day 
could return after a decade and find the 
dog trotting up the station platform 
exactly at train time. 







Most animal stories are supposed to illustrate our 
profound knowledge of animal behavior. The stories 
presented below, upsetting most preconceived notions, 
illustrate only our profound ignorance of the mental 
processes of those creatures which are not of our species. 
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Finally in 1935 he experienced for 
himself that occurrence which had so 
long mystified him. That day too he 
had met the train. 


Kinc Leo, 600 pound lion, pride 
of the Massapequia, New York, zoo, 
never understood why the little Rhode 
Is and red hen was taken away from 
him. 

For over a year the hen had re- 
mained in his cage, his constant com- 
panion. He was always careful not 
to injure his small associate on the 
inside looking out. 

Then the S.P.C.A. heard of it. 
They insisted that the hen be re- 
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moved from Leo’s cage. They held 
meetings; they fulminated; they de- 
manded. At last zoo attendants re- 
luctantly removed the hen. 

From the moment he realized his 
companion was gone, King Leo did 
not cease roaring. For 24 hours he 
roared continually. At dawn of the 
second day his roaring stopped. The 
veterinarians said he had died of a 
broken blood vessel. The zoo atten- 
dants, who had known him since he 
was a cub, said that he died of a 
broken heart. No amoun of argu- 
ment would shake their belief that the 
S.P.C.A. had killed him. 

Lions are supposed to eat hens, not 
play with them. 


ALTHOUGH many sparrows have 
probably watched the method of hu- 
man extermination called “hanging 
by the neck,” it is doubtful if any of 
them understood just what was going 
on. Yet when a sparrow at Boise, 
Idaho, accidentally hanged itself while 
placing a piece of string in its nest, 
its mate at once began the hopeless 
task of undoing the knot. 

Where among a sparrow’s array of 
instincts can be found information 
about knots, is a bit hard to say. But 
the bird apparently comprehended 
just what was killing its mate, and 
kept pecking away at the knot. But 
what was tied by accident, unfortu- 


nately, could only be untied by fingers. 
Hours after the bird was dead, its 
mate still struggled with the knot. 


& 


THERE Is no place in the text books 
of animal behavior for the story of 
the Mexican parrot who made arti- 
ficial tail feathers out of newspaper. 
Yet the little bird, owned by a Holly- 
wood cameraman, did just that. 

The parrot was offended by the 
compliments bestowed on two cocka- 
teels because of their long tail feathers. 
His first step was to pull feathers from 
the other birds’ tails and stick them 
in his own. 

When the cockateels were moved 
to another cage, the parrot brooded 
for some days. Then he began tearing 
the newspaper which covered his cage 
floor into strips, rolling the strips, 
and sticking them among his tail 
feathers. 

As his artificial plumage won ap- 
proval from visitors, he elaborated 
on it. Each morning he tore fresh 
strips to replace those which had be- 
come crumpled. He spent hours giv- 
ing form and balance to his newspaper 
tail, discarding those strips which 
were too long or too short. 

Where in his tiny brain there exist- 
ed a mechanism for devising artificial 
feathers is a problem which psycholo- 
gists might profitably ponder. 

—J. WarREN MARTIN 
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A NOTE ON DA VINCI— 


CENTURIES AHEAD OF HIS TIME, 


CUBITS ABOVE THE HUMAN STATURE 





LEONARDO THE 


Some western world, which speaks 
familiarly of Montaigne, en- 
thusiastically of Shakespeare, rev- 
erently of Goethe, utters Da Vin- 
ci’s name with awe. Applied to 
him the word “genius’’ loses its 
hackneyed meanings and takes on 
new significance. For Leonardo 
is of humankind and yet somehow 
above it. He is the prince of vir- 
tuosi and yet the masters call him 
“Master!” Painter, sculptor, ar- 
chitect, engineer, scientist—Leo- 
nardo was all of these. 

The painting best known among 
canvases is probably the Mona 
Lisa, a portrait of a young woman 
with an inscrutable smile on her 
lips. Leonardo the celibate paint- 
ed it. One of the finest religious 
compositions of the Renaissance 
is the Last Supper: Leonardo the 
skeptic created it. The earliest 
known designs for armored tanks, 


MYSTERIOUS 


cannon and flying machines are 
in the notebooks of Leonardo, 
written in a peculiar mirror-hand- 
writing that flouts the normal eye 
. . » how many personalities were 
concealed in his mysterious psy- 
che? That, too, is part of the leg- 
end and the mystery of him. 

Six centuries ago someone had 
asked ““Why?” and the Renais- 
sance had begun. At root it was 
as simple as that. A new craze for 
knowledge swept Europe, much 
as the crossword puzzle, the jig- 
saw puzzle, the movie habit and 
bridge and Monopoly have swept 
the world in our time. It was fun 
to inquire, to learn: it was the 
thing. Moreover, with this thirst 
for knowledge was coupled a hun- 
ger for beauty. Every man of 
affluence had his “art projects.” 
It was a day when patronage of 
the arts was reckoned as well-ad- 
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vised a project upon which to lose 
money as the racing-stable is to- 
day among the wealthier classes. 

Into this golden age Leonardo 
was born. At seventeen he was an 
apprentice to the master, was 
painting weird grotesqueries and 
was exciting curiosity by his great 
beauty of person, his interest in 
mechanics and natural science, 
and his ability with the lute. At 
twenty he was enrolled in Flor- 
ence’s Company of Painters. Other 
young artists, once they were ad- 
mitted into this union, applied 
themselves diligently to succeed 
in their exalted profession. Leo- 
nardo, however, apparently hav- 
ing satisfied himself with the pos- 
session of painting ability, turned 
impatiently to experiment in other 
fields; rather, he let his demon 
genius carry him where it would, 
exploring a thousand different in- 
tellectual avenues, as the note- 
books he has left testify. 

After directing festivities and 
devising costumes at the court of 
Lodovico Sforza of Milan, he built 
the Martesana Canal, worked on 
the architecture for the Cathedral 
of Milan and designed »ther pub- 
lic buildings. From the sketches 
he left in his manuscripts Leo- 
nardo even had visions of two- 
deck roads such as are the super- 
highway dreams of the modern 





engineers, and of canals to ascend 
various levels by means of locks. 

Anatomy, architecture and 
mathematics excited Leonardo; 
optics and mechanics fascinated 
him. Painting was a routine art 
after his tours into the realm of 
the unknown. Indeed, studying 
his life one wonders if Leonardo 
the man did not find his genius an 
unbearable weight, like the ter- 
restrial sphere on Atlas’ shoul- 
ders. 

At one time, he worked for 
Cesare Borgia as a military en- 
gineer in charge of fortresses, for 
he was interested in the intricacies 
of the mechanisms that might be 
employed in battle. He designed 
a war machine which operated 
scythes to cut down the foe. He 
invented an armored car, without 
means of propulsion, of course, 
but with iron plate walls inside 
which soldiers could advance as 
in a tiny moving fortress. He con- 
structed a gigantic cannon, or 
ballista, in the shape of an enor- 
mous bow to throw heavy stones 
and iron balls against fortress 
walls. He drew designs for a fly- 
ing machine, for he had long stud- 
ied the movement of birds and was 
convinced that men could, by 
manipulating mechanical wings, 
rise off the ground and fly. One 
experiment at actual flying was 
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apparently made in 1505 at Fie- 
sole. The machine worked on the 
glider principle but was not suc- 
cessful. 

Leonardo did not give up his 
researches. He wrote a treatise on 
the flight of birds, studied hy- 
draulics, geology, botany, phy- 
siology and anatomy, built a reser- 
voir for a canal in Milan, and, as 
always, traveled from one patron 
to another. 

In 1516, Leonardo went to 
France with King Francis I and 
was at last settled in the grand 
style with a chateau and a liberal 
pension. But the years were upon 
him. Although he put his hand to 
an amazing number of projects, 
he created little himself. His right 
hand was paralyzed and although 
he held the brush lefthanded, the 
paralysis had clipped his wings. 
He did not often soar now. 

On May 2, 1519, Leonardo’s 
spirit escaped his body. No woman 
wept for him, the painter of the 
Mona Lisa, for, he had eschewed 
the fleshly all his life: like Narcis- 
sus, he had fallen in love with his 
own image. Often he seems psy- 
chically to have stepped into the 
image and regarded the world 
from the sanctuary of the mirror. 

What heritage did the super- 
man leave to posterity? Five thou- 
sand pages of manuscript, partly 
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copybooks, partly original re- 
searches in a dozen sciences, draw- 
ings for a gross of projects, and a 
few paintings and cartoons for a 
host of artists to con and thrill 
over and a world to worship. 
Above all he left the impact of 
true genius upon the Renaissance. 
Generations were to profit from 
his rationalism and his skepticism, 
and in a sense he pointed the way 
to our age of machines. 

However, humanity learned a 
sharper lesson from the great Leo- 
nardo. He who had been so close 
to perfection had found that very 
perfection a hindrance to the crea- 
tion of perfect works. His talents 
were too lavish; lesser artists could 
create more by concentrating their 
energies upon their lesser hori- 
zons. Truly the most important 
contributions have ever been made 
by the laboring tortoises, who by 
persevering, have outrun the fleet 
hares. —Louts STEELE 





Suggestions for further reading: 


THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 
by Merejkowskt 95¢ 
Random House, Inc., New York 


LEONARDO DA VINCI by Sir Kenneth 
Clark $5.00 
The Macmillan Co., New York 


LEONARDO DA VINCI by Clifford Bax $1.50 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York 


LEONARDO DA VINCI by Sigmund 
Freud $3.00 


Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 
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Prophet of 
war and peace 


Included in 
the corres- 
pondence ad- 
dressed to this office during the 
terribly unmerry month of May, 
was a letter from one of our read- 
ers who thoughtfully sent us, as 
a separate enclosure, the pro- 
phecy of Friar Jehan. Although 
he takes an extremely bloody view 
of the present-day situation, as is 
only to be expected, there is never- 
theless much to be said for the 
attitude of the good Friar, who 
operated around 1660, thus giving 
him a long range perspective, 
which we lack. 

Writing sometime during the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
if we can believe what we are 
told, Friar Jehan stated that his 
prophecy applied to the twentieth 
century. He speaks of the Black 
Eagle (taken to represent Ger- 
many), the Cock (France), the 
Leopard (England) and the White 
Eagle (Russia). The gist of his 
prophecy, as printed in a Paris 
journal of his day, is as follows: 

The Black Eagle will invade the 
country of the Cock, and the Leo- 
pard will rush to the Cock’s aid. 
Then will follow a terrific strug- 
gle, with the Black Eagle clawing 
its antagonists almost to defeat. 
But suddenly the White Eagle 
will raid the land of the Black 


Eagle, which will relinquish its 
victims to turn back and defend 
its homeland. Eagerly seizing their 
advantage, the Cock and Leopard 
will leap to the aid of the White 
Eagle, and there will take place, 
in the land of the Black Eagle, a 
struggle more terrible than words 
can tell. 

Seeing that it is lost, the Black 
Eagle will redouble its efforts in 
frenzied desperation, and the dead 
will be piled in mounds as high as 
cities. But the nation of the Black 
Eagle (alsoreferred to in the proph- 
ecy as the country of Luther) 
will at last succumb and, deprived 
of all its weapons, will be divided 
into twenty-two separate states. 
Then will follow the true golden 
age of mankind. Never again will 
there be a war, and upon those 
fortunate enough to survive the 
holocaust all the benefits of peace 
and prosperity will be bestowed 
beyond measure. 

At the time this is written, with 
the Allied forces vanquished in 
Flanders, Friar Jehan seems im- 
possibly far from the mark. It 
would be wishful thinking at its 
greatest extreme to take the con- 
clusion of his prophecy seriously. 
And yet we were glad to lend Friar 
Jehan our ear. There is no law 
which says that we must listen 
only to the prophets of doom. 
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Features You Won’t Want to Miss 
in the August Coronet—out July 25th 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


© Rackets in Insurance 


After reading this article, you’ll 
make a point of getting out your 
insurance policies and taking a 
good look at them. And before 
you ever sign up for a new policy, 
you’ll be able to pre-test it by ap- 
plying the simple, fundamental 
rule that is printed in capital let- 
ters at the end of this article. 


e It’s Bad Enough to be a Tenor 


The story of Kenny Baker, for- 
mer truck driver, doesn’t follow 
the trite-and-true pattern for ten- 
ors. Mr. Baker planned it that 
way. He also has some remark- 
ablysensible notions about singers, 
including himself. 


e Safeguards for Your Hearing 


“Hearing is so vital to the en- 
joyment of life, so necessary to 
success,”’ points out the author, 
“that it should be guarded with 
all the care a miser bestows on his 
safety deposit box.” Condensed 
in this article are the best sugges- 
tions medical opinion can offer. 


e Dangerous Corner 


To be a good manager in mar- 
riage—declares André Maurois 
in this brief, pointed article — 
you'll have to learn how to chart 
the moods of the partner with 
whom you live. 


e Miscellany 


Under this heading will appear 
fresh, interesting additions to Cor- 
onet’s new marginal departments, 
including Your Other Life, There’s 
Money In It, Not of Our Species and 
other stimulating subjects. 


e The Gallery of Photographs 


Coronet’s full quota of master 
photographs, as well as gatefold 
presentations of the paintings of 
Prud’hon, the figurines of Luis 
Hidalgo and a Garden of Flowers, 
shown in full color. Plus 19 other 
features by Louis Zara, Sherwood 
Anderson, Helen Morgan, Carle- 
ton Smith and others. 


WATCH FOR AUGUST CORONET 
ON YOUR NEWSSTAND 

















THE CORONET WORKSHOP 


The editors of Coronet herewith set This is the way the Coronet Work- 
up shop on this page. Beginning now, shop will operate. Each month some 
this inside back cover will serve as a current point of editorial policy will 
sort of workshop in which basic be raised. You are asked to consider 
editorial plans will be formed. the matter carefully and then send in 

If you think editing a magazine is your opinion. The final ballot will be 
interesting, here’s a chance to pitchin recorded on this page and the editorial 
with us and watch the editorial pro- feature in question will then be altered in 
gram take shape before your eyes. accordance with the vote of the majority. 


prosect #] 
THE NEW CARTOON SPREAD 


Swinging the Arts, the group of eight cartoons on pages 118 and 119, is a brand- 
new feature. Its fate is in the hands of Coronet’s reader-editors. Where do we 
go from here? The answer to that question is the first assignment of the Work- 
shop. Please send in your vote for one of the following alternatives: 
a= Retain the cartoon spread as it is 
lb = Increase the number of pages devoted to it 
e « Drop the feature from the magazine 
@ = Change the nature of the material, as follows: 
1. Reprints of outstanding political cartoons 
2. Reprints of outstanding humorous and satiri- 
cal newspaper cartoons 
3. A cartoon puzzle game 


4. Some other cartoon feature you can suggest 


The cartoon spread will be continued in the August issue, while the ballots are still being 
received, but please indicate your opinion now in a letter or on a postcard. Mail to the 


Coronet Workshop, Coronet Magazine, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


- THE WORKSHOP CONTEST ag 
As part of the Workshop program, the editors announce a contest for 
those wishing to participate more fully. If, in addition to sending in 
your vote, you state in 100 words or less your reasons for so voting, 
your ballot will then be considered for one of three awards: $25 for 
the best letter, $15 for the second best letter, $5 for the third best. The 
right to publish ary letters is reserved by Coronet. You need not be 
a subscriber to participate. Please address the Coronet Workshop, 








Manuscripts, photographs and other materials submitted for publication should be addressed to CoRONET, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and must be eccomguanes by pos le or by provision for 

yment of carrying charges if their return is desired in the event of non-purchase. No responsibility wil] 
be assumed for loss or damage of unsolicited materials submitted. Subscribers’ notices of change of address 
must be received one month before they are to take effect. Both old and new addresses should be given 


